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What's Happening to “’Middle- 
Management” Compensation? 


THAT “MIDDLE-MANAGEMENT” positions 
have been the subject of increasing atten- 
tion and recognition is evident in a 
noticeable trend toward liberalized sup- 
plementary compensation at these levels. 
At the same time, more _ systematic 
personnel practices are being focused on 
middle-management jobs. These trends 
emerge from the second middle-manage- 
ment compensation survey conducted by 
AMA’s Executive Compensation Service. 
The survey included 1,400 middle-manage- 
ment positions reported by 66 companies 
representing 23 major industrial group- 
ings.* 

What is meant by “middle manage- 
ment”? Basically it constitutes the main 
center of responsibility for the interpreta- 
tion and execution of policies and for the 
successful operation of the several divi- 
sions and departments of an enterprise. 
The term, as defined in AMA surveys, ex- 
cludes both top executive management and 
first-line supervisory levels at either ex- 
treme of the management hierarchy. 
Typical positions included in the middle- 
management category are: district sales 
executive; regional sales executive; plant 
manager; general foreman; chief internal 
auditor; wage and salary administrator; 
equipment buyer; plant engineer; product 
development engineer. 

One evidence of increased attention to 
personnel practices affecting this group 
is the fact that 76 per cent of the com- 
panies maintain position descriptions of 
some or all middle-management functions, 
while 88 per cent of the firms reporting 
evaluate some or all jobs at this level. In 


* Subscriptions to Middle Management Surveys are 
available to executives responsible for the adminis- 
tration of middle-management compensation in AMA 
member companies. Additional information may be 
obtained by writing the Association. 


two-thirds of the companies, salary treat- 
ment of middle-management personnel is 
charted by written salary administration 
policy, while 72 per cent of the firms have 
established structural salary ranges for 
all positions in this category. 

General increases are extended to mid- 
dle-management levels in 30 per cent of 
the firms. This may be due partly to a 
desire to maintain supervisory or man- 
agement differentials when company 
policy and economic conditions indicate 
cost-of-living increases or when negotiated 
across-the-board increases become effec- 
tive. It may also reflect a general reluct- 
ance to treat middle-management person- 
nel individually—rather than collectively 
—by using a merit increase program as 
a determiner of financial advancement. 

About the only generally accepted prac- 
tice which has not kept pace with the 
trend is performance appraisal. Slightly 
under a third of the companies indicated 
the existence of a formal rating plan for 
this group. 

In the realm of supplementary com- 
pensation, company practices are becom- 
ing increasingly liberal. All the com- 
panies surveyed have retirement income 
plans for middle management personnel— 
83 per cent of the pension type and 17 per 
cent of the profit-sharing or pension plus 
profit-sharing types. Of the 58 com- 
panies that reported on methods of financ- 
ing their retirement income plans, 64 per 
cent underwrite their plans with company- 
employee participation, while 36 per cent 
finance them wholly by company contribu- 
tion. 

Significant, too, is the high proportion 
of coverage reported with respect to group 
life insurance plans and group health, 
accident or disability insurance programs. 
Ninety-five per cent of the firms provide 
group life insurance coverage for middle- 





management personnel, with 71 per cent of 
these financing the plans with employee 
participation and 39 per cent financing 
them wholly by company contribution. 
Group health, accident or disability cover- 
age is provided by 83 per cent of the com- 
panies, with 62 per cent of these plans 
financed with employee participation. 

With regard to bonuses, the survey re- 
veals that 56 per cent of the reporting 
companies include some or all middle- 
management positions in their manage- 
ment bonus plans, with these companies 
divided equally between those which in- 
clude all positions and those which include 
only some positions at this level. 

Stock-option plans—usually considered 
a perquisite of top executive levels only— 
embrace middle-management levels in 23 
per cent of the companies. However, mid- 
dle-management participation in stock 
purchase plans or in general profit shar- 
ing (other than management bonus or 
retirement income plans) is limited to 12 
per cent of the companies reporting, in 
both instances. These and deferred-pay- 
ment employment contracts are the only 
areas of ancillary compensation which 
seems still to be reserved almost exclu- 
sively for top executives. 

In addition to regular salaries and 
bonuses—as well as the supplementary 
types of compensation just described—the 
Second Survey examined salary ranges, 
minimum-maximum ranges, and relation 
of compensation to responsibility. It also 
ranked all the middle-management posi- 
tions by function in ascending order of 
salary range maximum. 


Supervision: A Raise in 
“Psychic Income” 


SUPERVISORS ARE MEMBERS of manage- 
ment. When a company can check that 
statement as “true” without hesitation, 
it’s getting somewhere with its foreman 
training program. 

The Cleveland Graphite Bronze Com- 
pany of the Clevite Corporation has long 
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realized the importance of integrating its 
supervisory executives with the manage- 
ment team. It was to give substance to 
the shadowy statement, “Supervisors are 
members of management,” that, some 
years ago, it initiated its plan for super- 
visory development. 

At AMA’s recent Conference on Super- 
vision, Charles A. Dilley, Secretary of the 
Clevite Corporation, described the pro- 
gram in these words: “It was long range. 
It was a step-by-step process. It em- 
bodied many small changes. But it made 
the difference.” 

And evidently it did. For the company 
gives its operating executives the pro- 
duction, the economic, and the human re- 
lations training they need to accomplish 
their assignments competently. Nor is 
their “psychic income” neglected. Alertly, 
management provides the symbols of 
supervisory office. 

One of the “small changes” Mr. Dilley 
may have been talking about that has 
made the C. G. B. program so effective 
is the Executive, Administrative, and Pro- 
fessional Personnel Directory that his 
company publishes each year. It has 
proved practical, useful and, at the same 
time, of great value psychologically. The 
name of every member of the manage- 
ment organization—from the president to 
the newest foreman—appears in the 
book. Each person’s picture is there, too, 
together with such pertinent facts about 
him as his job title, his department, his 
telephone extension, and his home address. 

The book is printed, says Graphite, so 


, that the members of the management team 


will become better known to each other. 
Certainly, this objective is achieved. But 
the directory does more than that. It pro- 
vides concrete evidence to the recently 
promoted foreman that his company con- 
siders him a part of management in fact 
as well as in theory. And, because the 
order of his listing depends on the dem- 
ocracy of the alphabet, not the importance 
of company position, he realizes, perhaps 
subconsciously, that the executive team is 
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thought of as an integrated whole of 
which he is a part. Simple symbolism? 
Yes, but it packs a wallop, for it sells an 
idea without a word of explanation. And 
that’s the pay-off. 


—James M. Brack 


Industrial Training: 
A Progress Report 


STILL ONE OF THE YOUNGEST professions, 
the field of industrial training is never- 
theless gaining ground in large companies, 
and—with increased specialization of 
training personnel—faces a bright future, 
according to a recent survey of the duties 
and responsibilities of training personnel.* 
Meanwhile, judging by survey results, the 
training director must be a highly versa- 
tile and adaptable professional worker— 
and something of a pioneer. 

The survey questionnaire reached 564 
training persons, of whom 308 or 54.6 per 
cent responded. Manufacturing organiza- 
tions represented over 69 per cent of the 
sample and almost half the responses 
were from companies employing from 
1,000 to 4,999 persons. Here are some of 
the survey findings. 

Sixty-seven different titles are held by 
the 308 respondents, though a third of 
the training department heads are de- 
signated “training director.” The train- 
ing man may report to an executive in 
any one of a wide variety of jobs. In 
one company, for example, he reports 
to the traffic supervisor; in another, 
to the controller. Most of these superiors 
are presidents, vice presidents, or depart- 
mént or division heads. Over 57 per cent 
of the training directors are located in 
departments dealing with personnel, in- 
dustrial relations, employee relations, or 


*“A Survey of Duties and Responsibilities of Train- 
ing Personnel in Business and Industry.”” A report 
prepared by David F. Reeve under the direction of 
Professor Harry S. Bellman, Division of Education 
and Applied Psychology, Purdue University. The 
Journal of Industrial Training. American Society 
of Training Directors, New York, September-Octo- 
ber, 1953. 
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community relations. Relatively few are 
in any way directly responsible to officials 
who are in charge of production. 

A relatively young group (52.8 per cent 
are 40 years old or younger), over one- 
fourth of the respondents earn from $6,000 
to $7,599 a year; another fourth, $7,600 to 
$9,999; and one-sixth, $10,000 to $29,000. 
They are generally college trained. Majors 
in general education, engineering, indus- 
trial education, and business administra- 
tion predominate. It is evident that the 
relative newness of the occupation has 
forced industry to draw upon many 
sources for training personnel. Yet al- 
most 50 per cent of the group has had 
teaching experience and not quite one- 
third has had experience in personnel 
work. 

A significant number of companies have 
fairly large training departments. Among 
the respondents, almost 60 per cent have 
from one to five staff members; 14.9 per 
cent, from six to 10 full-time persons; and 
6.6 per cent, more than 30 persons. Al- 
most two-thirds of the companies call 
upon supervisors to do some training. 

What training techniques are most 
popular? Respondents indicated a _ not- 
unexpected preference for the conference 
method. Visual presentation, on-the-job 
training, and the demonstration method 
ranked next. 

“It is interesting to note,” the survey 
report states, “that the case method and 
role-playing are at the bottom of the list, 
even though well over 50 per cent of the 
returns indicated that these techniques 
were incorporated in the training activ- 
ities.” The extremely long list of activities 
and responsibilities listed by the training 
directors suggest that many duties are so 
far afield that they point to the need for 
great specialization of the training func- 
tion, the report points out. In other 
words, the training director who can 
speak, write, edit, and teach may be in a 
position to use many different vehicles for 





special training purposes. But if he must 
publish a monthly magazine, conduct 
plant tours, handle the induction program 
and keep records—as one training direc- 
tor indicated he does—he may have little 
time left for his primary function. 

Probably of greatest significance, how- 
ever, is the indication that 85.5 per cent 
of the respondents responsible for train- 
ing advise management, presumably on 
matters of education and training as they 
affect the operation of the organization. 
This function was placed ahead of ad- 
ministrative duties as the major area of 
responsibility. Commenting on this find- 
ing, the report concludes that “the ad- 
visory function, if exercised with judg- 
ment, can become the most effective means 
of establishing training as a continuing 
and permanent part of the operation of 
business.” 


Salary Prepayment Plan 


Helps Stabilize Wages 


MANAGEMENT’S DESIRE to provide steady 
earnings to employees without entering 
into shackling, long-term agreements has 
focused increasing attention on modified 
or limited types of wage stabilization 
plans. One such plan is RCA Service 
Company’s Salary Prepayment Plan, 
whereby advances are made to employees 
in poor weeks, repaid in good ones. 
Instituted in 1950 on a local option basis 
through the company’s national agree- 
ment with the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, AFL, the RCA 
Service Company plan extends to all full- 
time employees of the television branch 
and district offices who have completed 
six months of service. The prepayment of 
wages takes effect when weekly employ- 
ment in a branch which has adopted the 
plan falls below 40 hours. Despite a 
short workweek, covered employees receive 
the equivalent of at least 40 hours’ base 
pay. This amount may represent base 
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rate pay, night shift bonuses, and com- 
missions. 

Employees can pay back the borrowed 
salary from hours worked over 40 a week 
and from night shift bonuses and com- 
missions. Qualified employees with the 
greatest indebtedness in the particular 
job classification are given the first chance 
to work overtime in the peak season. If 
the employee leaves the company—either 
by choice or as a result of layoff—he 
owes the company the full amount of the 
prepaid salary, which is covered by a 
promisory note. Employees retained on a 
call-back basis are not required to make 
any repayment while their layoff is in 
effect. 


No layoffs can take place—and the plan 
continues to operate—until work has 
fallen below 32 hours a week for all the 
employees in a branch. Until that point 
is reached employees take off one full 
day every second, third, or fourth week, 
depending on the workload. 

The plan is renewable on a yearly basis. 
The company reserves the right, however, 
to modify or discontinue the plan a year 
from its effective date and to suspend it 
completely in the event of business crises 
beyond its control (such as strikes among 
suppliers), or other conditions which ad- 
versely affect the normal operations of 
the company. 

“In general, thé plan has been of ad- 
vantage to both the company and its em- 
ployees in that it protects our investment 
in the training of our technicians and 
assures them reasonable security in a 
business which tends to be somewhat sea- 
sonal,” reports J. F. Murray, Jr., the com- 
pany’s Personnel Manager. 

Outlines setting forth the provisions of 
the plan are available to interested read- 
ers of PERSONNEL upon request to Mr. 
Murray at RCA Service Company, Inc., 
Camden 2, N. J. 





Training Managers for Leadership* 


ROBERT TANNENBAUM, VERNE KALLEJIAN, and IRVING R. WESCHLER 
Human Relations Research Group 


Institute of Industrial Relations and School of Business Administration 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Describing the kind of human-relations training that is aimed at getting people to 
feel differently—and not merely think differently—in their day-to-day handling of 
human problems, Stuart Chase once summed up the effects of this “learning” process 
with the observation, “It gets into your central nervous system.” This is the basic 
objective of the pioneer approach to human-relations training which is described 
in this article. Among its distinctive features are its use of techniques that are more 
commonly associated with clinical settings and experimental group training labora- 
tories, and the somewhat unusual composition of the training group itself. 


A SUCCESSFUL MANAGER is an individual Sometimes these methods are supple- 
who, in addition to being on top of the mented by the use of such techniques 
technical demands of his job, is also an as role-playing, “buzz” groups, produc- 
effective leader. Such a leader has the tivity evaluations, and the like.! The 
necessary sensitivities (to himself, to trainer is most often either a staff spe- 
others, and to group process) and the ialist or someone in the organization 


related interpersonal skills adequately to with higher line status than the con- 
deal with the human problems which ferees. In such sessions, the trainees 


Saas tiie wiintiiine usually come from the same organiza- 
Diiie Bin developed to help ielecaan tional level in the hierarchy—that is, 


become effective leaders. Most of these , Some outstanding books and articles concerned with 


; ; 1 < recent developments in leadership training are: 
way found in formal organizational ect Dooher, M. J. and V. Marquis (eds.). The De- 
tings, such as business firms, govern- — velopment of Executive Talent: A Handbook of 


° ° ° a ol Management Development Techniques and Case 
ment agencies, educational institutions, Studies. American Management Association, New 


s 2 ene York, 1952. 
welfare S rganizations, oa bs mrtg and Gordon, T. _reup-Centered Lentership at ae 
mm - inistration,” in ogers, 4 ient-Centere 
pees unity a, Taner - id train Therapy, Houghton-Mi in, Boston, 1951, 320-383. 
ing programs in such organizations often Maier, N. R. F. Principles of Human Relations: 
make use of conference sessions in which Applications to. Management. John Wiley & Sons, 
ew York, ; 
selected materials are presented by a pianty, E. G. and C. A. Efferson. “Developing 


$ : Le hip for Tomorrow's Tasks,” Dun’s Review, 
trainer and discussed by the conferees. Touanty ‘cad Debvuney, 1908. 





*In the July, 1953, issue of Advanced Management, Robert N. McMurry talks of “Empathy: Management's 
Greatest Need.” present article describes a training program which is designed to help managers 
develop empathy. Because the term “empathy” has been used by writers in a variety of ways, we 
prefer the term “sensitivity” to describe the events involved in accurately perceiving the characteristics 
of individuals and groups. Problems of sensitivity are currently being studied by the authors under a 
grant from the U. € Navy Office of Naval Research, and experiments with training of the type described 
in this article are being conducted at the U. S. Naval Ordnance Test Station, China Lake, Calif. 


—THE AUTHORS. 
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they are of similar rank or status, and 
often have no on-the-job interpersonal 
relations outside of those which occur in 
the training sessions themselves. 


Some Limitations of 
Conventional Training Programs 


The training programs just described 
can have some serious limitations: 

1. The trainee is removed from the 
social setting in which he customarily 
performs. With relatively few excep- 
tions, each manager in performing his 
job must get on well with his sub- 
ordinates, equals, and superiors. Train- 
ing him in human relations apart from 
the humans to whom he must relate is 
like training an albacore fisherman in 
a trout stream. 


2. Programs designed merely to im- 
part human relations information may 


have little or no effect in inducing de- 


sirable changes in behavior. A _ prere- 
quisite for the successful outcome of 
leadership training is the motivation to 
learn about oneself, others, and group 
process. Unless the trainee feels a need 
for human relations information, he is 
not going to “hear” it. But even if 
he is able to “hear” it—i.e., to accept 
the information—he will not necessarily 
be able to apply it on the job. If the 
new information conflicts with other of 
his needs, attitudes, and feelings, it will 
be difficult—if not impossible—for him 
to behave appropriately. 

3. There may be little transfer of 
learning from the training situation to 
the work situation. We are not at all 
sure that insights and skills which are 
gained in the conventional training ses- 
sion can readily be utilized in the actual 
work situation. There, the social pres- 
sures on the individual to maintain his 


customary modes of behavior are often 
so strong that any attempt on his part 
to change is likely to fail; such change 
may very well conflict with the larger 
organizational “ways of doing things,” 
so that he may either be forced to main- 
tain his old behavior or to resign.” 


Two Distinctive Features 


One type of leadership training de- 
signed to minimize these limitations has 
two distinctive features: 


1. The trainee group is_ vertically 
structured; that is, the training sessions 
are conducted with all managers of a 
given organizational unit present. In 
industry, this might include the depart- 
ment head, his division heads, and their 
branch heads. In education, it might 
consist of a superintendent, his assistant, 
and the various members of his adminis- 
trative group. In a community agency, 
the field supervisors might meet with 
the director of the agency and his as- 
sistants. 

The trainee group can also be struc- 
tured along other functional lines. Thus, 
its membership might include all mem- 
bers of a policy committee or of a re- 
search planning board. Of key import- 
ance is that effective collaboration of the 
trainees be prerequisite to on-the-job 
success. For purposes of this paper, 
the vertically structured group will be 
discussed; however, everything said ap- 
plies as well to differently structured 
functional groups. 

2. This training emphasizes the de- 
velopment of the trainee’s sensitivities 
to himself, to others, and to the ways 
in which people interact with each other 
Fer some related empirical evidence on_ the first 

alternative, see Edwin A. Fleishman, “Leadership 
Climate, Human Relations Training, and Super- 


seoeey Behavior,” Personnel Psychology, Vol. 6, 
No. 2 (Summer, 1953), pp. 205-222. 
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in groups. This training approach util- 
izes procedures which have been found 
useful in clinical settings and experi- 
mental group training laboratories. 
Leadership training groups can be 
vertically structured without receiving 
sensitivity training, and they can receive 
sensitivity training without being ver- 
tically structured. The suggested ap- 
proach to leadership training combines 
these two features in order to focus sen- 


sitivity training on those interpersonal 


problems which intimately involve the 
members of the training group in their 
on-the-job relations and more adequately 
to insure that the impact of the training 
will be carried over to the work situation. 


How Leadership Training Is Carried Out 


The managerial job by its very nature 
requires getting things done through 
other people; and this, in turn, requires 
understanding of personal needs, atti- 
tudes, and feelings. Many factors can 
operate to impede the development of 
this understanding. By far the most 
significant sources of failure in under- 
standing can be traced to defense mech- 
anisms® which the individual weaves 
around himself to allay threat or anxiety. 
Many persons tend to see the world as 
they would like it to be, and to avoid 
information which they do not want to 
see. 
Some managers become so preoccu- 
pied with their own personal problems 
and the non-human aspects of their job, 
such as budgets, production schedules, 
and inventories, that they remain un- 
aware of the ways in which this con- 
cern substantially prevents them from 


* For an excellent discussion of some of these defense 
mechanisms (such as projection and rationalization), 
with special reference to the Fee of 


super- 
visors, see Chris Argyris ersonalit pe 
mentals for Administrators, Labor and Seneguaent 
Center, Yale University, New Haven, 1953. 
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accomplishing what they really want to 
accomplish. 

Other managers rigidly adhere to 
stereotypes and prejudices which can sub- 
stantially simplify for them the way they 
handle their jobs. For example, if a 
manager is strongly committed to the 
idea that all subordinates have to be 
closely supervised, he then may become 
insensitive to the cues which suggest 
differential modes of supervision. He 
may, in fact, pride himself on the fact 
that he treats all subordinates in a bold, 
forthright, and direct manner, and may 
fail to see that this may produce ad- 
verse effects upon those individuals who 
do not respond to this style of super- 
vision. 

Detecting the existence and subtle op- 
eration of these mechanisms is very 
difficult. Usually some responsible per- 
son in an organization becomes aware 
that interpersonal problems of members 
within the hierarchy have reached the 
point where impairments in perform- 
ance occur. A frequent symptom of 
faulty working relations, for example, 
is the failure of relevant information to 
flow up and down the line. Every man- 
ager in the chain of command may read- 
ily admit that a free flow of information 
is highly desirable and may maintain 
that he personally does everything pos- 
sible to promote it. However, the sup- 
posedly free-swinging doors of many 
managers often have rusty hinges. 
Lengthy discussions of communications 
per se and sincere avowals of managers 
to double the output of reports and 
memos seem to have little effect, if, for 
example, the problem is the result of 
(1) attempts of individuals to raise their 
status at the expense of others; (2) 
apprehension about the ways in which 
information will be utilized; (3) antag- 
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onism arising from real or fancied mis- 
use of power; (4) fear that activities 
will be interpreted as inadequate or in- 
competent; and (5) real or imagined 
disinterest or lack of appreciation of 
genuine efforts. 

In the vertically structured training 
group, the breakdown in communications 
may quickly manifest itself in a variety 
of ways. It may soon become patently 
clear that the “executive neurosis” works 
all the way up and down the line in 
such a way that each individual in the 
group protects his status, power, and 
security by keeping his subordinates in 
line through the device of withholding 
information.* The participants learn to 
discuss and to understand such problems 
and, with the support of the trainer and 
other members of the group, attempt to 
develop greater skill in dealing with 
them. As issues become clarified and 
understood, each trainee is helped to 
appraise his own behavior with respect 
to them. In time the training group be- 
comes more secure in its ability to deal 
with material of this nature, and more 
complex problems are raised for discus- 
sion. This serves to further understand- 
ing and acceptance between members 
and to promote a more cohesive man- 
agement team. 

Though the major portion of the train- 
ing time is devoted to problems parti- 
cularly suited to vertically structured 
training groups, time can be devoted to 
other aspects of sensitivity training. 
Through role-playing and other tech- 
niques, training in counseling, interview- 
ing, etc., is carried on. As the group 
acquires new sensitivities and skills, the 
trainer takes a less active role so that 


*The “executive neurosis” has been described b 
Robert N. McMurr: mt in a stimulating article whic 

peared in the ovember, 1952, issue of the 
Ha yuard Business Review. 
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the group performs an increasing por- 
tion of its own training function. 


The Role of the Trainer 


The functions of the trainer vary con- 
siderably, depending upon his compe- 
tence, his theoretical orientation, and the 
nature of the group. Nevertheless, it is 
possible to classify his functions into six 
main categories: 


1. Creating situations conducive to learn- 
ing. The trainer plays a vital role in 
structuring the training situations in which 
trainees interact. If a situation is skill- 
fully set up, the relations between trainees 
which occur there are certain to provide 
numerous focal points for useful learning. 
For example, the cautious use of some 
brief sociometric questions (indications 
of “likingness,” desirability as a work 
partner, leadership skill, etc.) involving 
the members of the group in a given 
training session typically yields data on 
the way each group member is perceived 
by his fellows. Each trainee is provided 
with potentially useful insights, which in 
turn can be strengthened by an _inter- 
pretive group discussion. 

2. Establishing a model of behavior. The 
trainer provides a model for behavior by 
his activity in the group, his acceptance 
of criticism, his rhea ee comments, 
his willingness to deviate from planned 
programs, and his ability to raise ques- 
tions and to express his own feelings. By 
his own behavior he helps to establish an 
atmosphere of acceptance and freedom of 
expression in which the group can dis- 
cuss interpersonal problems that might 
otherwise be circumvented or avoided. 

3. Introducing new values. The trainer, by 
his behavior, implicitly or explicitly in- 
troduces new values or roles into the 
group. The way he reflects feelings, 
clarifies comments, and actively behaves 
himself focuses attention on those prob- 
lems which he feels the group should 
eventually become aware of and accept. 
For example, his willingness to relinquish 
a position of authority and leadership 
carries with it a host of implications for 
the group. 

4. Facilitating the flow of communication. 
The trainer identifies barriers to the flow 
of communication between individuals. By 
raising questions, clarifying issues, and 
encouraging full participation of all mem- 
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bers of the group, he facilitates the de- 
velopment of mutual understanding and 
agreement. Frequently when sources of 
difficulty are below the level of awareness, 
the trainer, who is less personally in- 
volved with these difficulties than the 
oup, is better able to identify the prob- 
and help bring about their recogni- 

‘ tion and potential solution. 


. Participating as an “expert.” Frequently 
the trainer is called upon to introduce 
knowledge derived from research findings 
or experience which the group may need 
in order to proceed with the solution of 
a given problem. However, his 
role is shared with the group 


. Developing interpersonal skills in group 
members. In addition to the behavior de- 
scribed in 2, 3, and 4 above, the trainer 
can help the group members develop new 
interpersonal s by providing them 
with opportunities to “try out” new meth- 
ods, such as non-directive interviewing 
—t. participative conference techniques, 

ealing with interpersonal problems 
which arise within the group. 


It is readily apparent that the trainer 
in this type of program must have un- 
derstanding, skills, and attitudes which 
can only be obtained through special 
experience or training. The National and 
Western Training Laboratories in Group 
Development (at Bethel, Me., and Idyll- 
wild, Calif.) , among others, provide facil- 
ities for the acquisition of some of this 
required understanding and skill. At 
UCLA, students who are preparing for 
positions in management are given this 
opportunity through a course in “Lead- 
ership Principles and Practice.” Other 
universities provide similar training. 
The in-service training departments of 
some organizations have trained per- 
sonnel who can perform this job. Other 
organizations must, of necessity, bring in 
skilled trainers from the outside—from 
the public schools, universities, and con- 
sulting firms. 


“expert” 


introducing the Training Program 


The introduction of this kind of lead- 
ership training program requires careful 
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preparation and patience, with the group 
moving one step at a time, and dealing 
with resistance as it develops at each step 
in the process.® 

It may be desirable to preface this 
program with a more conventional ap- 
proach which meets some of the initial 
expectancies of the group in its early 
training stages. Use of formal case 
studies, for example, may pave the way 
for the gradual introduction of more per- 
sonal and intimate experiences offering 
greater possibilities for effective learning. 
It is crucial for the trainer always to 
recognize that the group can move no 
faster than the individual trainees are 
able to go. 


Sources of Resistance 


Resistance to this type of training 
program may appear in many forms and 
guises. Some participants expect to deal 
with case materials and resent the fact 
that they themselves are the cases they 
are asked to deal with. Others feel that 
human relations training should concern 
itself with the development of principles 
and rules, and become disturbed at the 
lack of guide lines which can be uni- 
versally applied. The lack of a formal, 
organized course program which can be 
traced from its first lesson to its last 
causes difficulties for those trainees who 
expect the leadership training program 
to be a continuation of their regular 
school experiences. 

One of the major sources of resist- 
ance undoubtedly stems from the trainee’s 
view of his own position in the group’s 
status hierarchy and the behavioral im- 


5 The practical aspects of introducing a training Ee - 
53, 


gram are interestingly dealt with in the June, 1 
issue of Adult Leadership in an article entitled, 
“Improving the Processes of Leadership Training.’ 
Other relevant articles in this issue, which is en- 
tirely devoted to leadershi gaining are: “‘What is 
ership Training?,” “If Peo je Want to Change 
—The Crucial Conditions of tn and “De- 
signing the Training Group.” 
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plications to him of that position. Until 
the participants learn how to accept and 
deal with the reality of status, not much 
progress can be expected. Since the ad- 
verse effects of status are largely fostered 
by the behavior of the “top wheel,” it 
may be necessary for the trainer to deal 
privately, in advance of the training, with 
the top status individual’s own relevant 
fears. He must be made to realize, for 
example, that unless he is able to accept 
criticism, little interchange of opinion is 
possible. Other private interviews with 
individuals who are threatened by the 
training process might also be necessary 
as the program progresses. In some 


cases, it has been found useful to have 
the trainer or some other professional 
act as a personal counselor to those 
individuals who feel the need to work 
through, outside the group sessions, some 
of the personal anxieties which may be 


generated by the training. 


Make-Up of the Training Groups 


All the individuals who relate to each 
other in the work or functional group 
should be expected to participate in the 
training. Every effort should be made 
to get those individuals to attend who at 
first may not have been sold on the value 
of the program. Our experience indi- 
cates that among the persons who resist 
are very often those who could most 
profit from the experience. Realistically, 
of course, there will be some individuals 
who, for various reasons, will be unable 
to begin or to adapt to the training. 
Their decision not to participate at all 
or later to drop out may be based on 
specific personal and interpersonal diffi- 
culties which they do not care to have 
explored by the group. 

In certain instances, the trainer may 
wish to ease out of the program a trainee 
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who is seriously impeding group prog- 
ress. Among the factors which the trainer 
will have to take into account are the 
size and maturity of the group, the role 
of the individual in the work situation, 
and the trainer’s own confidence, skill, 
and experience in dealing with the rele- 
vant trainee problems. 


Other Considerations 


The training meetings of the group 
differ from other work-oriented meet- 
ings (such as staff meetings) in several 
important ways: 

1. The relative lack of a planned agenda. 
Though considerable planning on the 
part of the trainer is involved in setting 
up and carrying through the training pro- 
gram, the actual content of the program 
is highly flexible. External time pres- 
sures (“to get things done”) are kept to 
a minimum. 

. Participation in leadership. Work-oriented 
meetings are usually chaired by the high- 
status person in the group; in the train- 
ing sessions the leadership may pass to 
the group trainer or to any other person 
in the group. 

. Motivation of the participants. In the 
training sessions, the participants are 
prepared to deal with problems which 
are rarely, if ever, introduced in conven- 
tional work-oriented meetings. Discussion 
tends to become focused on the clarifica- 
tion of interpersonal perceptions, as con- 
trasted with technical job issues which 
often dominate conventional meetings. 


A few comments on the mechanics of 
the training program are also necessary: 


1. Training meetings should be held at 
least once a week, if not more often. The 
personal impact of the training depends 
upon a carry-over from session to session 
which might be lost if the meetings were 
too infrequent. 


. Much more experience is necessary to 
determine the optimum length of each 
session. We have found that a session 
of one and one-half or two hours is ade- 
quate. 


. Because of the interpersonal nature of 
the training program, it is essential that 
the composition of the group remain the 
same and that the participants be en- 
couraged to attend regularly. 
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Advantages of Training Vertically 
Structured Groups in Sensitivity 


Training vertically structured groups 
in sensitivity is likely to yield several 
~ desirable outcomes: 


1. Changes in interpersonal behavior 
developed through the training sessions 
will probably be carried over to work 
relations. As new ideas and feelings 
are discussed, understood, and accepted 
by the group in the training sessions, 
there is a good possibility that their 
impact will be reflected in the daily work 
contacts of the trainees. 


2. The emphasis of this kind of train- 
ing program is primarily oriented to- 
ward awareness of self, of others, and 
of interpersonal relations, rather than 
the acquisition of book knowledge. When 
awareness occurs at the “gut level” (emo- 
tional) as well as the “head level” (in- 
tellectual), changes in behavior are more 
likely to occur. 


3. Our experience indicates that work- 
ing together on mutual problems of in- 
terpersonal relations produces a more 
cohesive working team. In the long 
run, the methods and techniques intro- 
duced by the trainer may become an 
important part of day-to-day working 
procedures, so that the point is reached 
where the group can function at a new 
level of efficiency without the trainer’s 
presence. Thus, at regular staff meet- 
ings and in other work contacts where 
serious interpersonal problems may well 
arise, the staff members themselves are 
in a position to deal adequately with 
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these problems which previously were 
unrecognized or ignored. 


implications 


The development of vertically struc- 
tured, _sensitivity-oriented leadership 
training groups reflects a growing recog- 
nition that interpersonal problems which 
arise on the job cannot be ignored. Even 
though these problems are frequently 
due to factors which are below the level 
of acute awareness, many of them must 
be tackled if an organization is to func- 
tion at the highest level of effectiveness. 

In the past, the chief methods avail- 
able for dealing with such problems have 
been individual or group counseling and 
psychotherapy where attempts are made 
to produce changes in the total per- 
sonality. Though this type of leadership 
training has some elements of therapy 
in it, the objective is to focus only on 
those interpersonal problems which are 
relevant to work relations and which re- 
quire a minimum amount of clarification 
and understanding to produce more 
adaptive behavior. 

Interpersonal problems with roots 
deeply imbedded in the personality struc- 
ture cannot adequately be dealt with in 
this training; however, a large majority 
of on-the-job interpersonal problems 
stem from misunderstandings, from at- 
tributing one’s faults to others, and from 
distortions due to lack of a free flow 
of interpersonal communication. These 
can be suitably handled by this kind of 
training and often resolved with a mini- 
mum of serious tension or conflict. 


Guard Those You Love—Give to Conquer Cancer! 














Building a Human-Relations 
Test for Supervisors 


WESLEY OSTERBERG and JOHN CHASE* 
Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Since the development of a custom-made test is almost always a time-consuming proc- 
ess, and the Prudential Insurance Company recognized that use of a published test of 
supervisory abilities would have yielded generally satisfactory results, one might ask 
why the company undertook to develop its own test and what special benefits resulted. 
From the authors’ detailed description of the research that went into the construction 
of the test it becomes clear, however, that such a project can shed new light on 
selection, training and rating methods, in addition to providing a measuring instru- 
ment that is expressly designed to meet a company’s individual needs. 


FOR MORE THAN 25 years, psychologists 
have been trying to produce tests that 
will predict supervisory ability. Their ef- 
forts have given birth to a variety of 
objects which constitute a mixed bless- 
ing. Some of these tests have died a- 
borning, some have had a short life, and 
others have managed to survive perma- 
nently, growing with use and rewarding 
the effort that went into their creation. 

One big problem encountered in meas- 
uring supervisory ability by a paper- 
and-pencil test is, of course, that the 
way a man answers a question is one 
thing, but what he actually does on the 
job may be something else again. Super- 
visors, and supervisor candidates, in 
most companies have done some reading 
in the field cf human relations, they have 
heard lectures, and they generally have 
picked up some knowledge of what a 
good supervisor is supposed to do. But 
the fact that they have this information 


is no guarantee that they are willing or 
able to use it. 


The Over-All Test Design 


The challenge facing test makers is to 
construct items that will reflect, in addi- 
tion to knowledge, the way a person 
actually supervises others on the job. 
This can be approached either directly, 
with objective items, or indirectly, with 
items of a different sort. One indirect 
method is to ask that the answers to the 
questions be written out. The big diffi- 
culty here is in scoring these “open-end” 
responses. For a test score to have any 
meaning, it must be compared with other 
scores; and all the scores must have been 
arrived at in the same way. For this 
reason, true-false or multiple-choice types 
of items are most popular. It is much 
easier to count the number of right 
choices made than to read a short essay 


* Mr. Osterberg is Senior Research Analyst and Mr. Chase is Assistant Research Analyst of 
Prudential Insurance Company’s Agencies Research Division, Newark, 
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and assign a numerical evaluation to it. 

At Prudential we were interested in a 
test that would predict ability to super- 
vise a staff of life insurance salesmen; 
we also wanted the test to be one that 
could be scored quickly by someone with- 
out special training. By “ability to super- 
vise” we were thinking of the ability to 
motivate, to lead, and to deal with human 
relations matters. Ability as a sales- 
man, knowledge of insurance, and other 
requirements of a sales supervisor were 
also important, but techniques for meas- 
uring these were already available. 

The story of the development of our 
test and of the results obtained is briefly 
as follows. 


Construction of Test items 


We first tried to identify the things that 
outstanding supervisors do on the job 
that other supervisors ordinarily fail to 


do. These possibilities were written out 
in the form of statements (or ques- 
tions). Other statements described briefly 
the actions of average supervisors that 
would ordinarily not be taken by their 
more effective counterparts. We wrote 
out some 250 items based on these ap- 
parent differences between the more suc- 
cessful and the less successful supervisors, 
setting them up in two categories—the 
agree-disagree type and the multiple- 
choice type. One agree-disagree type 
of item, was for example: 


(Encircle answer) 
SA A ?DSD 


A good training rule is to emphasize how not 
to do the job. 


“SA” means strongly agree with the 
statement; “A” means agree with it; 
“2”. uncertain of feeling about it; “D” 
and “SD,” disagree and strongly disagree. 
The testee was asked to encircle the re- 
sponse corresponding to his feeling about 
the item. 
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Another type of question was designed 
to get at actions of the supervisor or at 
what he would do in a specific super- 
visory relationship. This involved set- 
ting up simulated situations about which 
he could express an opinion by selecting 
two of four possible choices. In each 
case the supervisor was asked to read 
the statement and decide which one 
course of action he would most probably 
follow and which one he would most 
probably not follow. Of the 20 situations 
used, one example was: 


The best way to build up the agent’s re- 
spect for you as a staff manager is to 


a. put the men as much on their 
own as possible. ................... a. 


b. have the agents observe all vules 
explicitly. 


c. try to help the equate * as pare as 
possible through training. c. 


d. try to write as much besiaves as 
possible for each of the agents. .. d. 


The testee was to write “yes” on 
line, “‘no”on another, and leave two lines 


blank. 


Item Analysis 


After we had finished constructing 
items, our next step was to try them out 
on supervisors so we could see whether 
they actually measured any of the fac- 
tors related to good human relations prac- 
tice. To be certain of getting answers 
from all types of staff managers, we 
drew an extensive sample. It was made 
up of all staff managers in several dis- 
tricts (a district averages six staff man- 
agers), selected from each of the 18 
sales regions to provide a total of 300. 
To these men we administered the pre- 
liminary form of the test. 

After the staff managers had taken the 
test we obtained ratings on their skill 
in human relations from the manager of 
the district—i.e., the staff managers’ 
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supervisor—and the manager’s imme- 
diate supervisor. To help each rater ar- 
rive at a common understanding of this 
ability and to make the ratings compa- 
rable, we furnished a definition and a 
rating scale. 

From the 300 staff managers rated we 
assembled two groups of 111 men each— 
one group outstanding in staff relations 
and one group not outstanding in this 
skill. These constituted our “criterion” 
groups. In order to know what the “right” 
answer to a test item was, we compared 
the answers of these two groups of men. A 
right answer became one that was given 
significantly more often by the first 
group than by the second. If the same 
answer was given consistently by both 
groups or if there was no clear differ- 
ence in the way the two groups answered 
the question, the item was discarded. 

The questions and situations that 
helped us tell outstanding men from 
others were then assembled into one 
test. Of our original set of 250 items, 
we found only 50 that differentiated one 
group from the other. Responses to the 
other 200 items were generally similar 
in both groups—they did not fall into 
one pattern for the outstanding group 
and another pattern for the other. Only 
the questions that demanded a high 
order of analytical ability or deep un- 
derstanding of human relations were able 
to separate one group from the other. 


Results with Experimental Groups 


After choosing all the questions that 
actually differentiated between the groups 
we scored them and then compared the 
scores of the men in the top group with 
those in the average group. The re- 
sults of this step were as follows: 


The top group had a range of scores 
from 59 to 83 with an average of 70. 


The average group had a range of 
scores from 37 to 79, with an average 
of 58. 

Looking at it a different way: 

Of those scoring above 57, 69 per 
cent were in the better group and 31 
per cent in the poorer. 

These results show a fairly good abil- 
ity to discriminate, but this is to be ex- 
pected because we were using the same 
groups for comparison that we had used 
in selecting the items. To “test” the 
test we then had to “cross-over,” or try 
out the instrument on entirely different 
groups. 


Results with Cross-Over Group 


We obtained ratings of supervisory 
ability on 160 more staff managers and 
gave the test to them. The total group 
of papers was divided into our first and 
second groups (48 and 49, respectively, 
representing the high and low ends of 
the scale; 63 men rated neither high nor 
low were not included), in order to see 
if these higher- and lower-rated groups 
could be separated by the test. The ques- 
tionnaires were then scored, using the 
scoring key developed on the earlier 
groups. The results of this last step 
were: 

The first group had a range of 
scores from 45 to 83, with an average 
of 66. ° 

The second gioup had a range of 
scores from 28 to 80, with an average 
of 60. 


Looking at it the other way: 

Of those scoring below 44 (six 
men), 100 per cent were in the less 
successful (the second) group. 

Of those scoring above 57 (67 


men), 57 per cent were in the first 
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group and 43 per cent were in the 

second. 

Of those scoring above 78 (six 
men), 80 per cent were in the first 
group and 20 per cent were in the 
second. 

On this sample also the test was able 
to separate men in the first group from 
those in the second, though not as ac- 
curately as it did with the first sample. 
This was to be expected, however, since 
the distinction between good and aver- 
age is seldom as sharp in the cross-over 
group as it is in the experimental group. 


Conclusions 


As the percentages given for the three 
cut-off scores show (100 per cent predict- 
ability at score 44, 57 per cent at score 57, 
and 80 per cent at score 78), the test is 
most accurate when a score is obtained at 
an extreme end of the scale. The negative 
aspect of this fact is that the majority 
of testees will not score at one of the 
extremes; they will have scores between 
50 and 70. On the positive side, the 
test will almost certainly screen out any 
supervisor candidate who has very lim- 
ited human relations skills. It will also 
identify those individuals who have an 
extremely high degree of these skills. 

One reason for the limited predict- 
ability of scores in the middle range is 
that the criterion of success—the ratings 
given by managers and their supervisors 
—is a composite criterion. Approxi- 
mately 60 managers and 18 superinten- 
dents rated staff managers for this study. 
Minor differences of opinion among them 
on what constitutes skill in human rela- 
tions are reflected in the spread of scores 
for a given rating. Only where the 
scores are extremely low can we be quite 
confident that everyone would rate the 
man at the bottom of the rating scale 
used. And where a score is extremely 
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high, practically everyone would rate 
the man high. 

A major problem with almost any test 
is the problem of the criterion—what the 
test is supposed to measure or predict. 
If this yardstick—the definition of suc- 
cess or failure—is flexible, either from 
one month to the next or from one per- 
son to another, it is impossible to pre- 
dict anything accurately, regardless of 
how “good” the test might be. In the 
case of human relations skills we are 
dealing with something subjective and 
complex. It is never possible to be as 
sure of how a man is performing in 
this part of his job as it is, for example, 
to measure the quantity of his production. 
If the staff managers placed in various 
rating categories by one person are 
combined with different staff managers 
rated by another person, the meaning of 
each category changes a little. This is, 
in part, because each of us has h's own 
understanding of phrases and words like 
“human relations,” “excellent,” and so 
forth. As the number of raters estab- 
lishing the criterion increases, the dis- 
tinctions between rating categories get 
less and less clear—as long as there is 
not complete agreement on the terms 
used. Predictability of a score, conse- 
quently, is higher with a fewer number 
of raters, under these circumstances, 
than with a larger number. As the num- 
ber of raters gets smaller the criterion 
ordinarily gets “purer” and the accuracy 
of prediction gets higher. To arrive at 
an optiraum criterion when ratings from 
several persons are combined, it is neces- 
sary first to insure complete understand- 
ing and acceptance of the definitions 
used. The best procedure, often, is to 
have the raters develop and agree upon 
their own definitions. 

We hope to improve the predictive 
ability of our test as experience with it 
accumulates and as we are able to 
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sharpen up our criterion categories. The 
test will probably never be highly ac- 
curate in the middle score range; but 
the accuracy band on the low and high 
ends of the scale can almost certainly 
be widened. Beginning with the com- 
mon conceptions raters have of those 
men falling at the extreme ends, we will 
try to find common, acceptable defini- 
tions for the less extreme categories. 
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editing items, setting up the test, rating, 
and computation, it has not been too 
time-consuming. By tailoring the test 
to our own needs, we lost some time in 
getting the instrument into use, com- 
pared with the time which would have 
been involved if we had used a published 
test (which could also have produced 
good results). But the process of con- 
structing our own test provided us with 


In terms of the number of months that 
have passed since we began gathering 
original items, the test has been “in the 
works” for quite a long time. But in 
terms of the number of hours spent on 


useful by-products in the form of better 
understanding of our supervisor selec- 
tion problems, of the importance of clear 
personnel policies and objectives, and of 
methods for supervisory training. 





A Coprt ror PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATORS 


WE who share responsibility for personnel administration stand pledged to: 


1. Place respect for human dignity above all other considerations. 
2. Discharge our duties with a high sense of responsibility to the organization, 
its personnel, the community, and the home. 


3. Aid in the development of each employee’s potentialities, and help place him 
in the position for which he is best fitted. 
Hold confidential information in inviolable trust. 

. Be truthful and objective in all recommendations. Never obscure the facts for 
the sake of expediency or temporize with difficult personnel problems. 

. Encourage supervisors to discuss with employees all changes that affect them. 
Represent, with full loyalty to both, the employees’ interests to management 
and management’s interests to employees; try to show how the interest of the 
one group is essentially the true interest of the other. 

Teach by example how every member of the organization is responsible for 
making himself as efficient as possible, maintaining the highest standards of 


quality and quantity in his daily work, and striving constantly to improve 
his work methods. 


. In discharging personnel duties, bear in mind that supervisors have primary 
responsibility for personnel administration. 


Recognize that the over-all objective of personnel administration is to protect 
the just interests of all who are served by the organization. 


Constantly develop and adopt improved methods of personnel administration. 


. Exemplify in the Personnel Office those standards of personnel management 
which are recommended to supervisors and line executives. 











—Submitted by pours BLAI, JR., Civilian Personnel Officer, Philadelphia Quarter- 
master Depot, U Army. (Based on a code originally formulated by the Personnel 
Office, U. S. Dep Tse of Agriculture, and later modified for use in the Civilian 
Personnel Office, P Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot.) 














Worker Values in Job Evaluation: 
Impact of Job Evaluation on Worker Attitudes 


LEONARD R. SAYLES 


Bureau of Industrial Relations 
University of Michigan 


The “best-laid plans” of job evaluation may give rise to widespread worker dissatis- 
faction—not because of any flaw in their design or application, but simply because of 
the disparity between the values placed on jobs by management and the worker’s 
own set of values. Thus an employee may assess the “worth” of a given job by such 
factors as the congeniality of fellow workers, the differing status and “prestige” 
attaching to various work groups, the opportunity to earn overtime, and other intan- 
gibles that may never enter into the job evaluation. Here is a thought-provoking dis- 
cussion of some of the humana problems that commonly underlie worker resistance 


to formal wage plans. 


THE INTENSITY of worker resistance 
to new job evaluation programs is often 
unexpected, considering the elaborate 
protections usually provided to insure 
the fairness of job descriptions and eval- 
uations and to guarantee the mainte- 
nance of current earnings levels. In ad- 
dition, many companies have provided 
for worker and even union participa- 
tion in many phases of such programs 
to improve understanding in the plant 
community of the principles and meth- 
ods utilized. A large proportion of job 
evaluation plans are “introduced con- 
currently with a wage increase, or at the 
very least, management sets aside some 
fixed sum in the expectation that its 
total wage bill will be increased.! 


Why then if workers are protected 
against monetary loss and many obtain 
immediate wage increases, does this sys- 
tematic, impersonal method of evaluat- 
ing relative job content often produce 
adverse reactions? 

Many of the difficulties that arise do 
not appear to be the result of faulty 
technical construction or application of 
such plans, nor of a failure in the work- 
er-management communications process. 
Rather, the concept of job evaluation it- 
self is questioned; the introduction of 
such a program in a plant with an exist- 
ing wage structure is often resisted. Our 
emphasis in this discussion, therefore, 
will be on the conflict between worker 
values in the plant and those represented 





2An increase in total wages is the result of two 
factors. The use of “red-circle” rates for those 
jobs w rates have been lowered, guaranteeing 
the incumbent his current rate, precludes any 
decreases in job rates except as turnover, transfers, 
and new hiring take place. Further, in the applica- 
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tion of most plans, to encourage acceptance, the 
total mumber of decreased rates (even assuming 
red-circle rates are not used) is probably less than 
the number of increases granted, particularly dur- 
ing periods of relatively full employment. 
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by the factor-point totals of the job eval- 
uation system. 


New Rates Symbolize Relationship 
To the Union 


In many situations it has been possible 
to observe a sharp turnover in local 
union officers as well as the development 
of some anti-management sentiment after 
the introduction of job evaluation—par- 
ticularly if these union officials have been 
intimately involved and associated with 
the new plan. This high turnover is ex- 
plainable when we observe that the rank 
and file are “rating” their officers in a 
manner similar to that by which the plan 
“rates” jobs. 

In a sense, the workers are measuring 
the return they are getting for their dues 
and allegiance to this organization by 
the increases they receive or fail to re- 
ceive. The following expresses what may 
be a typical reaction: 

Over in the finishing department, nearly all 

the jobs were raised but we only got one 

increase over here. Those guys had two 
representatives on the union job evalua- 
tion committee, but we didn’t have anybody. 

That’s why we got the business. They 

figured, why give us any gravy? 

And so it goes all through the plant 
after the rates are announced. One de- 
partment compares its increases (or, if 
tragedy strikes, its decreases) with the 
gains made by other departments.” Here 
job content is not being compared, but 
rather one group’s influence over the 
union as compared with some other rank- 
and-file group’s. 

But, it may be argued, the workers 
must be educated to the fact that job 
evaluation cannot discriminate among de- 
partments or jobs, and, in fact, that is 
its great merit—it is unbiased and non- 





2Of course, many rates will be decreased unless 
the company is prepared to raise its entire wage 
structure substantially above its present level. 
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discriminatory. This advantage is cited 
in one study: 
A job description and evaluation plan per- 
mits a shifting of responsibility from the 
negotiators in any grievance to the plan 
by which they are presumably bound .. . 
Responsibility for the results may be laid 


directly to the automatic functioning of the 
formula? 


To the member, there is no such thing 
as the automatic functioning of a fixed 
formula. As countless workers insist, 
“They can make a job go up or come 
down any time they want to.” The 
“they” has referred to the union as often 
as to the company. It would appear that 
the member perceives the union’s bar- 
gaining power as being flexible; it can 
be utilized to accomplish any number of 
objectives, to win increases for one job 
rather than another. And who can say 
that the compromising and trading that 
occurs in union-management conferences 
does not benefit one segment of the work 
force more than another? 

Certainly members greatly exaggerate 
the situation when they state, “The union 
sold us down the river,” but it is hard 
to disprove their allegation. Job evalua- 
tions, like piece-rate computations, are 
not infallible or immutable. Many jobs 
are just on the borderline of the next 
highest job class—a slight “push” and 
they would be over! Science, as applied 
to industrial engineering problems, has 
very definite limitations, and no one is 
more conscious of these limitations than 
the workers in the shop. It is untikely 
that evaluated rates will ever appear to 
be “automatically” determined. 


Effect on Inter-Department Relations 


It should be apparent that workers 
are exceedingly sensitive to the newly 


®Clark Kerr and Lloyd H. Fisher, “Effect of En- 
vironment and Administration on Job Evaluation.” 
Harvard Business Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 3, 
(May, 1950), p. 95. (italics are the present 
author’s.) 
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pronounced rate structure. They inter- 
pret the results as indicating that man- 
agement (and the union) feel that the 
work in Department X is of more 
importance (or the workers more worthy) 
than the work in Department Y. 

Further, these evaluations may be con- 
tradictory to traditional “evaluations” in 
the shop. For example, Department Y 
may have had the reputation for being 
one of the best places in the plant to 
work. The most prestigeful, senior work- 
ers had “graduated” to this department. 
Because of their strategic position in the 
line of production, this group of work- 
ers always had mustered effective bar- 
gaining power, and in turn, the union 
was able to secure favorable rates for 
them. Now a new formula announces 
that they are less important than they 
thought they were because the jobs in 
Department X, a department filled with 
junior employees are rated above their 
own. 

This is hardly new. Experts in the 
field of industrial relations have observed 
that relative wages are a symbol of status 
and prestige in the plant. Over time, 
workers’ feelings toward various jobs and 
their expectations of future benefits be- 
come adjusted to the existing wage struc- 
ture—this is their frame of reference. 
When radical changes are suddenly in- 
troduced, this whole system of feclings 
comes crashing down; they believe sin- 
cerely that a great injustice has been 
committed. 

Paradoxically, the intensity of the 
problem stems from the excellence of 
communications rather than any lack of 
knowledge. It is doubtful whether either 
management or union officials, whose 
job it is to be intimately familiar with 
the compensation system, realize the pau- 
city of information on relative earnings 
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in a large plant prior to job evaluation. 
To be sure, there is a multitude of ru- 
mors and half-truths circulating. In ac- 
tual fact, for example, workers in De- 
partment X may always have received 
a slightly higher wage than Depariment 
Y. However, the “grapevine” had placed 
a higher value on Department Y jobs 
because they had more overtime and re- 
ceived an extra differential during most 
of the week for handling special ma- 
terials, 


But the new job evaluation program 
throws a brilliant spotlight on the basic 
rate structure of the plant. Although De- 
partment Y may continue to be a more 
desirable place to work in terms of its 
special advantages, the important differ- 
entials suddenly become those incorpo- 
rated in the evaluated rate structure. The 
other benefits are forgotten. The result- 
ing worker reactions are clearly stated 
by Kerr and Fisher who observed in their 
study of aircraft plants: “Further there 
developed a concern for position in the 
hierarchy of labor grades which was in 
large measure independent of the com- 
pensation proper .. .’”* 


In a sense, job classes become, as in 
fact they are designed to become, the new 
standard of value, the new currency in 
the plant. 


A problem related to this realignment 
of jobs in the social system of the plant, 
also attributable to job evaluation, in- 
volves’ inter-department competition for 
promotions. An example may illustrate 
this. 


In a large industrial plant, one department, 
the press room, employing 50 workers, had 
only one step that could be considered a 
promotion. There were five jobs in the 
stock room that paid only a few cents 
more per hour, but required substantially 


‘Ibid, p. 85. 
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less physical exertion. 
instituted 
stockmen jobs several grades above their 


However, a newly 
job-evaluation plan rated the 


previous level. The result was that men 
from several other departments who had 
previously ignored these jobs were attracted 
and began bidding when openings for 
stockmen occurred. Management was re- 
quired under a recent interpretation of the 
contract to accept many of these on the 
basis of their competence and seniority. 


To the men in the press room, job 
evaluation had deprived them of future 
opportunities by rating a job too high. 
Their explanation of the loss of their 
promotional opportunity was simple and 
direct: 


The company didn’t like the idea of us 
press room men getting a break after a lot 
of years of service. They wanted to keep 
us on the floor and not lose our experience 
—so they pushed that job way up.° 


Summarizing, we can say that depart- 
ments often measure their total gains 
from job evaluation against the gains of 
other departments in the same plant. 
When the benefits obtained are not equal 
—and they will rarely be equal—the men 
in the department are likely to blame 
their failure to obtain an equitable share 
of the heralded benefits of job evaluation 
on the union bargaining committee’s pre- 
judice or management’s lack of apprecia- 
tion of their importance. While inequi- 
ties, real or imagined, may exist almost 
unnoticed for long periods of time, job 
evaluation gives the wage structure a 
sharp definition which even the most 
apathetic worker cannot help observing. 
As is one of its objectives, job evalua- 
tion provides a readily available, unam- 
biguous means of comparing the relative 
worth of jobs in the plant. Those men 
whose jobs are defined as relatively “un- 
worthy,” (and the definitions vary from 
work group to work group), cannot be 
expected to look favorably on the plan, 


5 This case was obtained in field research by Dr. 
George Strauss. 
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although no one in the plant has suffered 
an immediate decrease in rate and many 
have won increases. 


Effect on Promotion within the 
Department 


Not all the vexations stemming from 
job evaluation are confined to the rela- 
tions between departments or between 
union and management. Workers may 
find they have many new and perplexing 
problems within their own group. For 
example: 


In one plant until the adoption of a new 
job evaluation plan, most men in the ma- 
chine shop (receiving $1.58 per hour) 
looked forward to promoting to the job of 
machine serviceman which paid $1.95 per 
hour. This job has now been placed in 
class eight, paying $1.54. The highest job 
in the department is now an_ inspector 
which pays $1.62 per hour, and this is only 
four cents more than the operators receive. 
In addition, while there are eight service- 
men in the department, there is only one 
full-time inspector. In fact, promotional 
opportunities have been nullified in this 
department. Nobody has suffered a financial 
loss, but a group of 15 men who were work- 
ing toward a particular goal saw that pos- 
sibility evaporate because that job had been 
“overvalued” in the past. Given the barriers 
of a department seniority system, these 
men have “no place to go.” In addition, 
the men are restrained by company policy 
and the union agreement from demoting 
themselves to the serviceman job, which 
has many attractive characteristics aside 
from its rate. The only “promotion” is a 
four cent increment and this can only 


be enjoyed by one worker in the depart- 
ment. 


In many companies it is common prac- 
tice to group jobs in promotional ladders, 
arranged on the basis of the job rates for 
the included positions. In turn, the union 
agreement recognizes this practice, and 
often requires the company to give senior- 
ity substantial consideration in moving 
men up this ladder. When job evalua- 
tion causes a rearrangement in the order 
of the job progression ladder, for ex- 
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ample, because the third job in the line 
now pays more than what was the sec- 
ond-highest job, many difficult personnel 
problems arise. Senior employees see 
themselves bypassed in the process by 
younger workers who were formerly be- 
low them in the line of promotion. As 
another consequence, these newly up- 
graded jobs will no longer be available 
as a cushion below the senior men in 
case of a decline in plant operations.® 

All of this, to the workers involved, is 
completely contrary to their conception 
of equity. (The men in some depart- 
ments—with union support—sometimes 
flatly refuse to agree to any changes in 
their promotional system. In effect, they 
threaten, for example, to force men to 
“promote” from what is now a higher- 
graded job into a lower-rated one.) 

There is another potential irritant of 
lesser dimensions that is a by-product of 
evaluation programs. One month before 
the results of a job study program are 
announced, Bill Smith is given his choice 
of two jobs because of his long years of 
service with the company. On the basis 
of the facts available to him, he takes 
the job of shipping clerk and lets Phil 
Brown, a younger employee, move into 
a materials recorder opening. As chance 
would have it, the recorder job jumps 
four grades in the new evaluation and 
the shipping clerk rate is unchanged. One 
can predict that Smith will be a dis- 
satisfied worker for a long time. 

One conclusion to be drawn from these 
examples, is the close relationship that 


*The assumption is made that “bumping’’ during a 
decrease in the size of the work force—that is, 
taking another man’s job who has less seniority— 
can operate only in a downward direction. ost 
contracts permit a worker to take a lower-rated 
job. if his is temporarily or permanently abolishe‘, 

t 


rarely a higher-rated job. Other difficult 
situations involving seniority and job evaluation 
are discussed in | “Seniority, An Internal Union 
Problem,” Harvard Business Review, Vol. X 
No. L, (January-February, 1952) pp. 55-61. 
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exists among the operations of a job 
evaluation program, the seniority agree- 
ment and the company’s promotional 
policy. All three of these are tied into 
the system of promotional ladders that 
have been erected in the plant. Change 
any one of these and there will be a di- 
rect and immediate effect on how the 
worker evaluates his present job and his 
future chances in this company. Again 
referring to Kerr and Fisher: 


A job evaluation plan sets up a wage 
structure, while seniority clauses affect the 
flow of employees through this structure. 
The two must be compatible.” 


How Workers Rate Jobs 


In any type of job evaluation, it is 
essential to keep in mind that the plan 
as developed with or without union co- 
operation will in most instances reflect 
the relative value placed on jobs by man- 
agement. Notwithstanding extensive dis- 
cussions with union representatives and 
a broad area of agreement on factors 
and factor weights, no job evaluation 
plan can take into account the multipli- 
city of objective and subjective factors 
used by the workers themselves in rating 
jobs.® 

Obviously, plans cannot consider the 
incentive earnings associated with a par- 
ticular job and the “tightness” or “loose- 
ness” of specific piece rates; the amount 
of overtime earnings usually considered 
part of the job; the quality of supervision 
and the congeniality of fellow workers; 
the steadiness of the work and security 
from layoffs. Yet each of these may be 
of more importance to the worker in his 


7™Kerr and Fisher, op. cit. 


*A fruitful area of research 
the area of bench-mark jobs, from the point of view 
of workers. With what jobs do they compare the 
rates on their own? In other words what are 
their reference groups? These are often not man- 
agement’s key or bench-mark jobs. 


et unexplored, is in 
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scale of values than any combination of 
measures of job content.® 


Men working near one another, par- 
ticularly where their jobs are interde- 
pendent, have very definite standards of 
value for comparing the relative worth 
of jobs. Thus: 


Workers discussing the relative earnings 
among members of a skilled crew opera- 
tion stressed the specific contribution of 
each man to their joint effort. They argued: 
“We can continue to make our rate if the 
chief driller is away, but we stop work the 
minute something happens to the machine 
hand.” To the crew, the job of the ma- 
chine hand—not the chief driller—is the 
most valued, and there is much antagonism 
toward management because the chief 
driller receives wages twice as high as the 
machine hand. 

It is likely that distinctions between 
management values (job content) and 
worker values are minimized at the ex- 
tremes of the rate scale. At the unskilled 
level, both workers and management are 
primarily weighing the same elements: 
physical requirements, hazardous and un- 
pleasant working conditions, etc. Similar- 
ly for craft jobs, the skill requirements, 
both in terms of years of training and 
on-the-job experience required, are usu- 
ally “valued” similarly by the company 
and its employees. 


While it might appear, then, that in 
these jobs—unskilled labor and _ skilled 
craft positions—job evaluation would 
come closest to measuring adequately the 
“value” of the job, we know that it is 
just these categories which are least sus- 
ceptible to purely in-plant evaluations. 
Within the labor market for the firm, 
there will be “going rates” for such jobs 
as yard labor and electricians. These are 
the types of jobs which are most com- 
parable from plant to plant within the 





*For a complete discussion ai this | roblem and 
some solutions see: Robert Tilove, unctions and 
ear of Job Evaluation,” beniane Vol. 
22, No. 4, January, 1946, pp. 206-214. 
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community. Therefore setting a rate for 
these solely on the basis of company job 
evaluation program and ignoring prevail- 
ing community rates may be completely 
unrealistic.’® 


Changes Affecting Worker Evaluations 


It is probably a mistake to assume 
that one can develop immutable princi- 
ples for administering job evaluation pro- 
grams. Worker attitudes and values are 
no more static than the relationship be- 
tween union and management. Over a 
period of time, changes in the community 
and in the plant affect how workers see 
the relationship between job content, 
wages, and other “intangible” job 
benefits. 


A group of finishers in a metal working 
plant urged management to hire extra em- 
ployees to do some pre-inspection work 
they claimed was lower-rated work and 
thus not included in their own jobs. Before 
a year had elapsed, however, the same 
group of finishers insisted that pre-inspec- 
tion did fall within their job area. What 
had happened was that by this time the 
amount of work in the plant had declined, 
and the finishers were concerned lest the 
additional efficiency introduced by a finer 
division of labor reduce the length of their 
workweek, 


While management may argue with 
considerable justification that these men 
were being “inconsistent” and “twisting 
the facts to fit their own needs,” such 
are the realities of plant life. Further, 
the job description itself, following the 
pattern of many, was sufliciently ambig- 
uous that both sides had some room for 
maneuvering. The “narrow caste” could, 
within limits, both expand and contract 
as the need arose. 

In another plant, a different problem 
arose in relating job rates to job assign- 
ments: 





© For an excellent discussion of these problems 
see Helen Baker and John M. True, “The Opera- 
tion of Job Evaluation Plans,” Princeton Univer- 
Wy Press, Princeton, N. J., 1947. See: Section 

wa Conditions Affecting Operation,” 
PP- 
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A number of similar jobs had all been 
classified as being equal in value. However, 
the workers had very different feelings 
about these jobs and took the attitude 
that there were important differences among 
them. The union’s position was firm: 
Assignment had to be on the basis of 
seniority, the oldest worker getting the 
“best” job and so on down the line. Man- 
agement’s consent to this arrangement did 
not solve the problem, for the “best” job 
had yet to be determined. Differences in 
length of “runs,” type of materials, toler- 
ances, etc. from day to day produced com- 
parable differences in the ease or difficulty 
of doing the various jobs in the department. 
Even more unsettling, one job might change 
several times within a single day! A prac- 
tical solution was finally worked out by 

rmitting the workers to vote on a job 
Soanhe within the department at periodic 
intervals. This was fixed for the entire 
period and workers were assigned on the 
basis of seniority, with the man with highest 
seniority getting the job at the top of the 
preference list and so on all the way 
through the department.” 


While this is undoubtedly an extreme 
case, it does illustrate the fine distinc- 
tions made by workers, and the inability 
of job evaluation to cope with all such 
worker values. In addition, worker eval- 
uations are dynamic: They cannot be ex- 
pected to remain fixed over time. Let 
management make a slight change in the 
work process or attendant supervision, 
and there may be a drastic change in 
the ordering of the jobs involved on the 
worker’s scale of preferences. Two psy- 
chologists investigating worker attitudes 
concluded that it is fallacious to assume 
any constant ordering of the important 
sources of job satisfaction and dissatis- 
faction.’ As the general level of wages 
rises, non-economic values—ease and 
cleanliness of work, type of supervision, 
opportunity for independent judgment— 


47 am indebted to Dr. William F. Whyte for this 
case. 


18 Mason Haire and Josephine Gottsdanker, “Factors 
Influencing Industrial Morale,” Personner, Vol. 
27, No. 6, (May, 1951) pp. 445-54. 
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may assume greater relative significance 
to the worker. In turn, their ideas about 
what jobs are worth, which ones are 
indeed “promotions” and which “demo- 
tions,” will undergo similar transforma- 
tion. 


Which Way is “Up the Ladder’? 


While management relies on its promo- 
tional system, particularly in the semi- 
skilled job categories, to develop trained 
replacements for higher-rated jobs, the 
workers’ conception of what is and what 
is not a promotion may be vastly dif- 
ferent from that represented in the labor 
grade system.’ 

Insofar as management is anxious to 
provide incentives for workers to want 
to be promoted through excelling on their 
present jobs and learning the duties of 
higher-rated jobs, they must make the 
promotion realistic in terms of rank-and- 
file values. Merely ordering jobs in a 
promotional ladder on the basis of their 
classification rate may not be sufficient 
to accomplish this objective. Workers 
will even resist temporary transfers to a 
job within the same classification as their 
own because an unweighted factor—like 
supervision or work standards or shift 
hours—is unfavorable, compared to their 
present job. Greater resistance will come 
in accepting a permanent transfer to such 
a job. The task of management is to 
bring the job progression steps required 
by the training process into line with 
worker attitudes. 

A recent industry-wide demand of a 
large international union may be fore- 
casting an upsetting trend in this area. 
The Steelworkers included as one of their 


18 For an interesting treatment of the worker’s con- 
ception of promotion, see Lloyd G. Reynolds, The 
Structure of Labor Markets Barger and Brothers, 
New York. 1951. pp. 152-154. 
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demands in the 1952 steel negotiations 
the right of older workers to demote 
themselves, presumably on the basis of 
seniority, to jobs that paid less but were 
“easier”.'* Rephrasing this demand, job 
content, as evaluated by management, 
did not reflect the workers’ values. The 
lower-paying job was worth more in 
rank-and-file terms. 


If widespread, such development could 
negate company efforts to further in-plant 
training and promotions through hiring 
for the bottom jobs and expecting the 
workers to be motivated to learn and 
promote to the higher-skilled operation. 


Kerr and Fisher in their aircraft pro- 
duction study note another barrier to 
effective promotional programs. They 
believe that the trend toward narrow 
job descriptions and very specific job 
assignments growing out of an intensive 
program of job evaluation can be detri- 
mental to flexible plant operations and 
worker development on the job: 


It is of major importance that the number 
of job titles and classifications be held to 
a minimum. The results of excessive 
elaboration of the job structure are many 
and unfortunate. They deprive manage- 
ment of flexibility of assignment, restrict 
workers’ training and competence to the 
narrowest of fields, make seniority systems 
burdensome and impractical, and turn each 
job into a narrow caste to which the worker 
clings because outside of it he is untrained 
and insecure. It is particularly important 
that this error be avoided at the outset; 
for if it is not, efforts to correct the error 
are likely to meet strong resistance from 
the workers themselves, who will have come 
to prefer monotony and security to the 
anxieties of the learning process.” 


An extreme case may further illustrate 
the narrow concept of job duties fostered 
by some job evaluations: 


% See Daily Labor Report, January 5, 1952. Their 
request was denied by U. S. Steel and other basic 
steel producers. 


18 Kerr and Fisher, op. cit., p. 92. 
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In a large oil refinery, management was 
burdened with demands for excessive learn- 
ing time, requiring under the contract the 
holding over of an extra man and the pay- 
ment of premium wages. It was apparent 
that one of the problems was the excessive 
number of jobs in a single promotional 
ladder. (In some there were as many as 
30 distinct steps.) In many instances, of 
course, there was no difference in rate be- 
tween job steps. Actually men “promoting” 
from one step to the next usually had 
had adequate opportunity to learn the 
higher job, while performing their own 
work since the difference in duties was 
very small. However, because the contract 
al:owed learning time and the multitude of 
job steps were so well defined, manufac- 
turing costs were increased unnecessarily. 
Many serious union grievances resulted 
when management became reluctant to 
grant learning time with the concomitant 
expensive premium payments. 


Thus the structuring of job classes can 
encourage or discourage learning the 
next higher job and make promotions 
relatively less or more expensive. 


Conclusion 


That there are a multitude of complex 
and disturbing problems associated with 
job evaluation does not lead to the con- 
clusion that attempts at systematic deter- 
mination of relative job values should be 
abandoned. On the contrary, were there 
no efforts put forth in this direction, the 
problems of worker discontent might be 
much more acute. 

However, greater recognition of some 
of the inherent troubles, as distinct from 
the flaws in design and application, 
should help company administrators and 
union |zaders to prepare for these worker 
reactions. 

The problems we have discussed have 
not been those stemming from poor com- 
munications and lack of understanding 
of the purposes and methods of job eval- 
uation. In fact, we have assumed that 
job evaluation improves communication 
to the extent that workers are sensitized 
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to relative rates, job descriptions and 
work standards. 

As a result, close comparisons are 
made within the factory community. The 
plant after evaluation is not the same as 
the plant before the introduction of such 
a program. Each group of workers 
“evaluates” or counts the biessings it 
derives from the introduction of the plan. 
When the gross number of their benefits 
is less than some other group’s they seri- 
ously question the motives of both union 
and management. And because point 
values are continuously variable, and 
breaking points difficult to define with 
scientific precision, they are most sus- 
ceptible to pulling and hauling. 

We have indicated that management 
and union need to take into account the 
interests of various work groups in es- 
tablishing internal harmony and satis- 
factory promotional ladders after job 
evaluation. Flexibility in meeting these 
goals is a key concept. Work group 
needs can only be defined as the adminis- 
trator understands the actual opera- 
tions of the seniority and promotional 
system, incentive plans and_ similar 
in-plant personnel programs as well as 
job evaluation. All affect job security, 
effort, and income end interrelate to pro- 
vide an environment workers deem satis- 
factory or unsatisfactory. 

However, these feelings are not stable 
over long periods. While the introduc- 
tion of job evaluation itself may be the 
most dramatic of all changes (as it 
spotlights differentials), the union, the 
company and economic forces in the 
community are always _ introducing 
change. 

The conflict between “job content” 
evaluations and “worker” evaluation of 
specific jobs is often one involving a 
time factor. In some instances, worker 
values change more slowly than the 
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development of new systematic evalua- 
tions—as can be seen when a department 
attempts to maintain a promotional lad- 
der that has been outdated by a shifting 
in the relative ranking of the included 
jobs. 


Yet there are times when worker values 
are the more dynamic element—reflect- 
ing changes in the general level of wages 
and their interest in so-called “non- 
economic” as distinct from “economic” 
factors in the job. 


In either case, the disparity in job 
values can be a source of serious dissatis- 
faction, reflecting itself in disputes over 
training, transfers, upgrading and pro- 
motions. Therefore what is a desirable 
solution one month or year may be a 
dangerous trouble spot the next. 


One trend, however, can probably be 
predicted in this maze of diverse pres- 
sures on worker attitudes. As revealed 
in current labor market studies, the 
worker feels himself attached to a par- 
ticular place of work. Whatever the ex- 
planation of this limited mobility—sen- 
iority, pensions, family responsibility— 
certain conclusions appear relevant. A 
dissatisfied worker does not necessarily 
quit and go elsewhere; that is often a 
more punishing choice for him than 
somehow living with the situation. But 
reduced turnover is not an end in itself. 
With a given workforce firmly attached 
to a plant, management must give in- 
creased attention to such matters as have 
been discussed here—to the satisfactions 
of work groups who never tire of com- 
paring their benefits and future chances 
with those of other workers.'® 


‘© After this paper was prepared Dr. Robert Liver- 
nash’s excellent analysis of job evaluation prob- 
lems appeared in Employment and Wages in the 
United States, by W. S. Woytinsky & Associates, 
Twentieth Century Fund, New York, 1953 Cap 
ter 35) pp. 427-435. However, I had previously 
profited from some of the material as a student 
of Dr. Livernash at M.I.T. 
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Before work measurement and methods improvement became an accepted part of the 
industrial scene as we now know it, the methods analyst and the timestudy man were 
disdainfully regarded as “efficiency experts.” Similarly, organization planning, which 
is rapidly coming into its own as a basic tool of management, is still frequently 
resisted by top executives, and a number of basic misconceptions about it continue to 


have widespread currency. This article examines some of the barriers that com- 


monly stand in the way of effective organization planning and shows, step by step, 
how one company overcame them and succeeded in putting the principles of good 
organization into every-day practice. 


DESPITE THE WIDESPREAD INTEREST in or- 
ganization and the volumes written on 
the subject, considerable misunderstand- 
ing about the function of organization 
planning and control in manufacturing 
corporations exists among top executives 
and there are still not very many men 
with responsibilities of this kind in in- 
dustrial companies today. 

In this connection, I am reminded 
of a cartoon by Hatlo which depicts an 
office that has been completely disrupted 
by a small man with a roll of organiza- 
tion charts under his arm. Desks, type- 
writers, and file cases are all being moved 
about. A clerk asks who the man is. The 
reply is: “Oh! He’s an organization 
planner, whatever that is!” 


Eight Misconceptions 


What are some of the misconceptions 
about organization planning and how has 
experience—in our company, at least— 
refuted them? 


1. Organization analysis, improvement, 
and control comprise a one-time project 
rather than a continuing activity. 

Actually, organization is dynamic and 
requires constant attention and control 
if a simple and logical pattern is to be 
maintained. 


2. A well-developed organization plan 
is an end in itself and is far more impor- 
tant than the people who staff it. 

A good organization plan is only a tool 
for helping people work together more 
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effectively. It is not, and cannot be, a 
guarantee of successful group perfor- 
mance beyond the limits of the capabili- 
ties of the personnel employed. 

3. If a central staff has been appointed, 
it should perform all the organization 
planning in the company. 

On the contrary, organization planning 
is an important responsibility of every 
supervisor. It is a cooperative activity. 
The responsibility of the organization 
planning staff should be to coordinate 
the organization planning activities of all 
who have supervisory responsibilities. 

4. Organization charts, plans, and 
manuals are confidential documents whose 
use should be carefully restricted. 

Actually, the approved pattern of or- 
ganization should be known to everyone, 
if effective group performance is to be 
achieved. Charts and manuals outlining 
it should be available to all. 

5. An organization plan which is suc- 
cessful in one organization can be used 
without change just as successfully in 
another. 

Plans must be tailored to the specific 
requirements of the particular enterprise. 

6. An organization staff usurps the 
authority of the departmental supervisors. 

Organization planning is, in fact, 
strictly a staff activity and usurps no 
authority rightfully belonging to the 
supervisor. The organization staff should 
never direct the supervisors but should 
try to help them more effectively to co- 
ordinate their departments within an over- 
all organization framework. 

7. Organization planning is theoretical 
fol-de-rol. It’s nice to be able to say that 
you engage in it but it has no practical 
value. 

Many practical benefits can be derived 
from top organization planning and con- 
trol. Some are easy to measure in dollars 
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and cents. Others, no less real, are more 
difficult to evaluate. The savings result- 
ing from the elimination of unnecessary 
jobs or a reduction in job grades, for 
example, can be readily expressed in 
monetary terms. Wasted time and the 
hidden costs of departmental bickering, 
confusion, poor performance, turnover, 
complex procedures, and other results of 
poor organizational arrangements and 
practices are more difficult to determine 
without thorough study, but are no less 
substantial. 


8. An organization plan is an inflexible 
strait-jacket that restricts the initiative 
and creative ability of strong, versatile 
executives. 


A plan of organization that is properly 
administered need not be unnecessarily 
restrictive. Charts and job descriptions 
can always be changed to accommodate a 
particular individual’s abilities. Care 
should always be exercised, however, to 
insure that when such a change is made, 
hidden drawbacks and complications will 
not in the long run outweigh obvious im- 
mediate advantages. 


The Corporate Personality and 
Organization Planning 


Speaking recently at an AMA meeting 
on the subject of the “Corporate Personal- 
ity,” G. C. Denebrink, of C. H. Masland 
and Sons, brought out the fact that dur- 
ing the early 1900’s in what might be 
called tue “Diamond Jim” Brady era, 
selling was largely a matter of individual 
effort. A successful salesman had his own 
following. When he left one company to 
go to another, he often carried many of 
his customers with him. 


This was characteristic not only of the 
sales field but of other areas of corporate 
activity. The Jim Bradys and the Henry 
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Fords were geniuses no doubt; but, be- 
cause they ran one-man operations, their 
passing had a detrimental effect on the 
corporations of which they were a part. 

Today, we are learning the importance 
of group performance and of continuity 
in large, complex business organizations. 
We are no longer dependent on individ- 
ual performances by men who are gen- 
iuses in many areas of activity. We now 
assemble lesser men of varied talents and 
mold them together into a working cor- 
porate entity. In this way we are able 
far to surpass the efforts of the individual 
geniuses of whom there must necessarily 
always be a limited number. 


Developing Coordinated Corporate 
Activity 


Let us now consider the techniques of 
building this coordinated corporate ac- 
tivity in a manufacturing company. This 


activity is not something that just hap- 
pens. Rather, it must be carefully and 
continually planned and nurtured—a fact 
that business is realizing more and more. 
Many companies are establishing organi- 
zation planning staffs. Many have organi- 


zation manuals and charts. Dr. Ernest 
Dale has written of these efforts in an 
extensive study of the activities of many 
leading companies in this field.’ 


Application of Organization Principles 


Though a great deal has been written 
on the theory of organization, we have 
much to learn about applying the princi- 
ples of good organization. Some of these 
are described in AMA’s “Ten Command- 
ments of Good Organization.” Though 
these tenets are known to most of us, they 
are still as frequently broken in business 
today as the original 10 are broken by 
1 Planning and Developing the Company Organiza- 


tion Structure, Research Report No. 20, American 
Management Association, New York, 1952. 
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those who profess to be good Christians. 
Why is this so? 

Some executives are like the old farmer 
who had been having trouble with his 
crops. The agricultural agent asked him 
if he could send someone out to give him 
some advice. “Advice?” he said, “I don’t 
want any advice. I’m not farming now 
one-tenth as well as I know how.” This, 
then, is not going to be a discussion of 
the principles of organization but of ways 
and means to promote their application. 
Consistent and intelligent application is 
not easy to accomplish. All companies 
have had problems in this respect. 


Barriers to Organization Improvement 
And Control 


Among the barriers to effective organi- 
zation which most corporate enterprises 
face are the following: 

1. Poor organization, like many other 
poor management practices, is not ob- 
vious. The symptoms may be obvious 
but their causes are not. Poor organiza- 
tion practice is seldom as tangible or 
dramatic as a broken machine or a pile 
of scrap. More often its symptoms are 
recognized when mounting dissention be- 
comes apparent at executive levels or 
when a capable man is fired for incom- 
petence. Very often an individual is un- 
aware that he has been trying to please 
two bosses or that he has not been given 
the means to achieve the performance ex- 
pected of him. 

2. Executives are not, as a rule, organi- 
zation-minded. That does not mean that 
they are necessarily doing a poor job 
within their respective spheres of re- 
sponsibility but that they naturally con- 
centrate more on the operational areas 
of their jobs on which they will be di- 
rectly judged. As long as the job is being 
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done satisfactorily, without breakdowns 
or complaints, they seldom think of seek- 
ing better, simpler, less expensive ways of 
organizing to achieve the same or better 
results, 


3. Top executives seldom really under- 
stand or fully appreciate the nature of 
organization planning or the importance 
of good organization practices in com- 
petitive business management. More often 
than not, the president of a corporation, 
learning over a cocktail that a competitor 
has an organization manual, may decide 
on the spot that his company should have 
one too. He summons his personnel di- 
rector and asks him to have someone 
write an organization manual. At the 
same time, he cautions him not to disturb 
the busy executives too much in the pro- 
cess. Thus the activity is usually begun 
without understanding or plan. Even if 
the manual is completed, it may never 
be used and soon becomes obsolete. Then 
the top men complain that it was a waste 
of time and the whole idea is abandoned. 
Without top management’s understanding 
and backing, such a project should never 
have been undertaken. 


4. Departmentalization makes basic 
organization improvement difficult to 
achieve. Duplication of functions or fuzzy 
divisions of responsibility usually involve 
more than one department. Cooperative 
action between them is difficult to ac- 
complish except at the top levels where 
the knowledge of the facts and the means 
for cooperation do not always exist. 
While the individual departments may be 
run well as units, there still may be dupli- 
cation and friction between them. A 
strong functional executive may easily 
thwart advisable organization analysis in 
his division merely by saying, “I want 
my department heads to run their own 
departments without outside staff inter- 
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ference. If they can’t, I’ll get rid of them. 
But I won’t have any staff man telling 
them how to do it.” 


5. Pressure of operating responsibilities 
and “fires” cause continuous postpone- 
ment of broad-scale organization studies. 
Where a basic organization problem does 
exist, it is often sufficiently troublesome 
to make current operations more difficult 
and demanding of the executive’s atten- 
tion. Thus the operating problems caused 
by poor organization are often the very 
factors that delay their correction. How 
often have we heard an executive who is 
immersed in details that he should dele- 
gate say that he hasn’t time to plan what 
he is doing because he is too busy doing 
it. Often the men who take the time to 
analyze their activities least need to do so. 

6. Lack of organization analysis know- 
how. Management training courses in 
many cases do not train executives in the 
techniques of organization analysis and 
improvement on a broad scale. 

7. Lack of a comprehensive organiza- 
tion plan and systenatic procedure for 
making changes in it. In most companies 
changes in organization are made “off 
the cuff” without a thorough study of the 
interrelationship or grouping of activities 
in the company and the long-range result 
of the change on the operations as a 
whole. The departmental executive mak- 
ing the change—if he takes the matter 
up with the president at all—will present 
his side of the story so convincingly that 
he lias no trouble obtaining approval. 
This is particularly true if he is a strong, 
capable executive who is interested in tak- 
ing on any job that needs to be done, re- 
gardless of whether or not it is part of 
his logical sphere of responsibility. It is 
difficult to obviate such action without a 
systematic procedure for analysis and re- 
view of organization changes and without 
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the existence of a strong and understand- 
ing top management. 


8. Desire for protection causes duplica- 
tion of function. If a department head 
wants a job done but believes that the 
staff in another department assigned to do 
this work is not doing it competently, he 
will establish his own staff to do it rather 
than complain about the other depart- 
ment’s work. This is the easiest but by 
far the most costly way of handling the 
problem. 


A Case Study in Organization Control 


The experiences of the American Hard 
Rubber Company in establishing organi- 
zation control will now be related in order 
to clarify the role of organization plan- 
ning and control in a manufacturing com- 
pany. This is not to suggest, however, 
that the company’s plan of organization 
is an ideal plan which any manufactur- 
ing company can use as a model. No such 
plan exists. Each one must be tailor-made 
to fit the objectives, products, personnel 
processes and facilities of the particular 
company. 

Our present pattern of organization is 
not yet in completed form. It represents, 
however, the way we are currently or- 
ganized and the best arrangement of re- 
sponsibility we have been thus far able 
to develop to help us work together to 
achieve our common objectives. 

The company, which is 100 years old, 
manufactures a large number of articles 
from hard rubber and other plastic ma- 
terials, largely through compression 
molding. It has general offices in New 
York City; plants in Akron, Ohio, and 
Butler, N. J.; and a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary, the Pequanoc Rubber Com- 
pany, in Butler, N. J., which manufactures 
reclaim rubber from scrap. 

An administrative improvement pro- 
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gram was initiated in 1946. The first 
major step was to establish a salary ad- 
ministration program. During the com- 
pany’s long, stable existence there had 
been no systematic method of salaried job 
evaluation or compensation. Raises, as 
in most companies, went to the “squeaky 
wheels” and general salary adjustments 
were infrequent. As a result, the general 
salary level fell behind the going rates, 
and inequities existed internally in com- 
pensation for comparable jobs. This was 
a recognized condition and top manage- 
ment wanted a remedy—i.e., a salary 
program. 

But it was recognized that a salary 
evaluation program—like  interdepart- 
mental procedures, management training, 
and other management improvement pro- 
grams—should start with the analysis of 
the organization pattern. Why should this 
be true? Sooner or later, while installing 
such programs, questions arise as to the 
proper division of responsibility within 
the pattern of organization. If a job is 
being evaluated, the incumbent’s responsi- 
bilities must be defined. If a procedure 
is being critically analyzed, there must be 
some framework of responsibility against 
which it can be evaluated. If a training 
program is being established, sooner or 
later someone asks, “What responsibilities 
should this man be trained to assume?” 
For this reason, interdepartmental dis- 
putes over responsibilities, lines of au- 
thority, or the like should be adjudicated 
before the program is begun. That means 
an over-all analysis of the organization.” 


The Salary Administration Pian 

The first step in our program was the 
creation of a salary schedule consisting 
of salary grades from 1 to 35 with the 
2See The Development of Executive Talent, M. 


Joseph Dooher and Vivienne Marquis (eds.), Ameri- 
can Management Association, New York, 1952. 
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simplest jobs to be ranked in Grade 1 
and the most difficult in Grade 35. This 
schedule provided for a salary differential 
of 10 per cent between grades. Within 
each grade a rate range of 331% per cent 
was provided to allow for merit compen- 
sation. 

Major job families were identified and 
assigned a letter, as, for example, “E,” 
for stenographic and typing positions. 
Job Class 4E would encompass all steno- 
graphic positions in Grade 4. A short 
general written description was prepared 
to cover the duties and requirements of 
each job class. Standard departmental 
organization charts were developed for 
each department, each graphically repre- 
senting the number and grade of all 
authorized salaried positions in the de- 
partment. 

The grade for each job was arrived 
at through a ranking process. The de- 
partmental supervisor, the Plant Salary 
Committee, the Plant Manager, and the 
Supervisor of Organization Planning took 
part in this ranking process. Each individ- 
ual gave his opinion independently, with- 
out knowledge of the evaluation of the 
others, as to what grade should be as- 
signed to each job in the department. 
These evaluations were arrived at through 
personal knowledge of the job duties 
without individual, written job descrip- 
tions. In view of this fact, the job evalua- 
tions were remarkably close, rarely vary- 
ing by more than one grade. Any dif- 
ferences in ranking were .ironed out 
through group discussion. 

While these rankings were being com- 
pleted and the standard departmental 
charts were being reviewed for approval, 
it became obvious that certain illogical 
job groupings and doubtful lines of re- 
sponsibility existed. Where lines of au- 
thority between departments and top man- 
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agement were controversial, they were 
clarified. Many obviously illogical group- 
ings were changed. Not all the problem 
areas were studied and corrected at one 
time, but several changes were made and 
a goal plan was developed as a guide. 

Once these standard departmental 
charts were approved, control procedures 
were established. No existing salary was 
reduced, but the supervisors were then 
permitted to fill only such positions as 
were authorized on the approved standard 
charts at the minimum salary rates speci- 
fied by the approved job class. They 
could hire for replacement purposes only. 

For purposes of clarity, here, briefly, is 
a description of the merit-rating pro- 
cedures which were applied to all jobs up 
to Grade 18, or about $11,000 a year. The 
progress of every salaried employee filling 
a job in these grades is rated every six 
months. At that time he is eligible to 
receive an increase in salary that is a 
percentage of one-quarter of his job rate 
range equal to his merit rating. For ex- 
ample, if he should get a 75 per cent 
merit rating, he would be eligible for 75 
per cent of one-quarter of his salary 
range as an increase. He is eligible for 
a merit increase until his salary reaches 
a ceiling in the rate range equal to his 
highest merit rating. If his performance 
reaches 100 per cent which, like any other 
performance goal, is difficult to achieve, 
he would then attain the maximum of his 
rate range. From that time on he gets 
no more salary increases until his job is 
re-evaluated or until he is transferred to 
a higher-rated job. 


Organization Change Procedures 


It was originally planned not to change 
the standard departmental charts until 
the year’s end, when the Supervisor of 
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Organization Planning would audit and 
review each chart with the supervisor. 
They would together plan a revised chart 
for the following year, incorporating all 
the necessary changes in organization at 
that time. Changes that had to take place 
between annual reviews would be accom- 
plished by a complete review and revision 
of the chart. 

In practice, this was not found to be 
a very workable procedure. The annual 
review resolved itself into discussions 
over many upward job re-evaluations and 
changes that the supervisor had post- 
poned until the annual review. All these 
requested changes could not be processed 
adequately during the review. The time 
was too limited to give the attention and 
analysis that these changes in organiza- 
tion warranted. In addition, changes in 
organization anticipated for the coming 
year proved frequently not to be realistic, 
and in many cases never came to pass as 
planned. 


For this reason, a standard practice 
instruction sheet was issued to provide 
an 6rderly procedure for thoroughly 
studying, reviewing and _ approving 
changes in standard organization at the 
time they were scheduled to take place. 
The annual reviews are now devoted pri- 
marily to an audit of the standard charts 
against the actual organization to insure 
that all changes have been reflected in 
the charts and to evaluate the progress 
made by the supervisor in treating 
troublesome organization problems. As an 
aid in making this review, personnel 
statistics are available on machine record 
tabulations to supplement the data con- 
tained on the charts. 


Using these data we review areas where 
there is poor performance; where em- 
ployees are getting old and replacements 
will soon be required; where key jobs 
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are not covered by qualified understudies; 
or where any other organization weak- 
ness seems to exist. A plan of action is 
agreed upon and progress, measured 
against this plan, is evaluated at the next 
annual review. 

One important feature of the organiza- 
tion change procedure is that it requires 
a written description of any new or 
changed job, as well as a summary of 
reasons for and against making the 
change. Lack of written job descriptions 
when the initial ranking was done made 
it difficult to justify an original evalua- 
tion if called upon to do so. 

Through the natural operation of pro- 
cessing changes, we now have individual 
job descriptions for a majority of our 
jobs. 


Understudies and Promotion 


This brings us to the use of the pro- 
motion list as a tool of organization 
planning. Whenever a supervisor indi- 
cates on the merit-rating sheet that an 
employee is ready for advancement, this 
employee is placed on the promotion list. 
When an opening develops, promotion 
lists are used to help plan promotional 
moves. They are also helpful in deter- 
mining what key jobs in the organization 
are not covered by qualified understudies 
so that selection and training may be 
started well in advance of the need. 


Manual of Organization 


In 1951, after the standard organiza- 
tion had crystallized the corporate organi- 
zation plan, a Manual of Organization, 
containing two types of instructions— 
those of a general nature and those de- 
fining key jobs—was issued. The general 
instructions include the following sub- 
jects: 
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. Purpose and Use of the Manual 
- Position Description Content 
. Position and Unit Titles 


. General Responsibilities and Au- 
thorities of All Positions 


. Company Line and Staff Organiza- 
tion 
6. Definitions 


7. Administration, Organization, and 
Other Basic Company Policies 


The procedure used to prepare each 
manual instruction describing the respon- 
sibilities and authorities of a key posi- 
tion is as follows: First, a draft of the 
instruction is prepared by the Supervisor 
of Organization Planning, describing the 
position as we think it should be estab- 
lished within the current, approved or- 
ganization plan. At this point there is 
no hesitation about including a responsi- 
bility that is not being performed or leav- 
ing out one that is being performed. 
Through discussion with the incumbent, 
we arrive at an agreement on this draft. 
Copies of this draft are then sent to the 
supervisor for his comment and to all 
others whose positions might conflict with 
the one in question. Another draft is 
prepared to incorporate approved sug- 
gestions. This is also sent to all concerned 
and, if no further comment is received, 
it is incorporated in the manual. 


Organization Improvements 


Now, to turn to some of the types of 
organization problems we have faced and 
the ways we have tried to solve them, I 
would first like to discuss some of the 
peculiarities of arrangement and struc- 
ture in a manufacturing organization 
such as the company I represent. The 
primary or line functions are those di- 
rectly relating to our manufacturing 
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operations. At the next level are the 
manufacturing staff functions for the 
plant itself. The upper levels of the or- 
ganization are devoted to the company- 
wide staff functions and general manage- 
ment positions. 

The method of grouping these functions 
warrants attention. Each is devoted to 
a separable area of management activity 
that can be run more or less independ- 
ently like a little business of its own. The 
manufacturing operations and sales de- 
partments are divided by process and 
product. The services are divided by re- 
lated function or service. The plant ac- 
tivities and sales offices are grouped by 
physical location. Changes in the original 
plan have taken place gradually over a 
period of seven years. These changes 
have been largely of three types: 

1. Elimination of Jobs and Functions. 
Some jobs and functions that were un- 
necessary, were not worth their cost, or 
could be performed more cheaply in some 
other way were eliminated. An example 
of this type of change is the elimination 
of a salaried cleaning staff for the New 
York office building when it was found 
that this service could be performed more 
cheaply on a contractual basis. 


2. Transfer of Functions. In some 
cases, functions were transferred from 
one group to another to provide for more 
effective coordination and control. One 
example of such a change was the transfer 
cf shipping from manufacturing to pro- 
duction planning. 


3. Establishing New Functions. Many 
important functions, originally not pro- 
vided for at all, were instituted—as, for 
example, an Administrative Planning De- 
partment under the Controller to aid in 
long-range planning and coordinating of 
departmental management. Others in- 
cluded the establishment of public rela- 
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tions and product development functions 
and new top-level coordinating com- 
mittees, which included: 

a. Product Development Committee 

b. Administrative Planning Committee 

c. Company Salary Committee 


Application of Organization Criteria 
and Principles 


Lounsbury Fish of the Standard Oil 
Company (California) has suggested four 
criteria for evaluating a sound plan of 
organization. Let us examine our current 
organization in the light of these criteria. 

1. “Subdivision of the business into 
natural components that can be managed 
as relatively self-sufficient little busi- 
nesses.” 

These subdivisions, I believe, have been 
established in our organization. 

2. “An adequate and relatively self- 
sufficient management organization im- 
bued with a high degree of proprietary 
responsibility in charge of each.” 

The position of the head of each one 
of these groups is described in the Manual 
of Organization in which authorities and 
responsibilities are defined. We are not 
large enough to provide a complete staff 
for each unit, but appropriate central 
services are available. 

3. “Effective means of coordinating 
the activities of these subsidiary manage- 
ments in developing and achieving a well- 
balanced program for the company as a 
whole.” 

The Administrative Planning Depart- 
ment—utilizing the Organization Manual, 
Standard Practices Manual, budgets and 
other management tools—assists the 
President, through the Vice President- 
Finance, in coordinating and servicing 
these subordinate managements. 


4. “Adequate organizational provision 
at the top for doing full justice to the 
longer-range needs of the business as a 
whole and its obligations to the general 
welfare in which it has such a vital stake.” 

Here again we point to the newly es- 
tablished functions of the Administra- 
tive Planning Department and the public 
relations function of the Sales Promotion 
Manager. 

In addition to these criteria there are 
other principles of good organization 
which may be applied to our present or- 
ganization and management activities as 
an aid to understanding the changes that 
have taken place. Let us consider the pre- 
viously mentioned “Ten Commandments 


of Good Organization” issued by the 
AMA: 


1. Definite and clean-cut responsi- 
bilities should be assigned to each execu- 
tive. 

We have endeavored to do this through 
our Manual of Organization and job 
evaluation procedures. 

2. Responsibility should always be 
coupled with corresponding authority. 

This also we have tried to accomplish 
through our Manual of Organization. 

3. No change should be made in the 
scope or responsibilities of a position 
without a definite understanding to that 
effect on the part of all persons concerned. 

This we try to accomplish through our 
systematic organization change procedure. 

4. No executive or employee occupying 
a single position in the organization 
should be subject to definite orders from 
more than one source. 


This principle is stressed in our Manual 
of Organization and Charts. 
5. Orders should never be given to sub- 


ordinates over the head of a responsible 
executive. 
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This is also covered in our Manual 
of Organization. 


6. Criticisms of subordinates should be 
made privately. 
Sound practices for criticism of per- 


formance are included in our merit- 
rating procedures. 


7. No dispute or difference between ex- 
ecutives or employees as to authorities or 
responsibilities should be considered too 
trivial for prompt and careful adjudica- 
tion. 

It is our responsibility to mediate such 
disputes within the over-all organization 
plan. 


8. Promotions, wage changes, and dis- 
ciplinary actions should always be ap- 
proved by the executive immediately su- 
perior to the one directly responsible. 

All salary control notices and organiza- 
tion change request forms are so ap- 
proved. 


9. No executive should be required or 
expected to be at the same time assistant 
to and critic of another. 

This is not required, to my knowledge, 
anywhere in the company. 

10. Any executive whose work is sub- 
ject to regular inspection should, when- 
ever practicable, be given the assistance 
and facilities necessary to enable him to 
maintain an independent check of his 
work. 

Our organization manual provides that 
all employees be apprised of the standard 
by which their performance is judged. 

In addition to these there are other 
rules of sound organization which we 
try consistently to observe. These are de- 
fined as written policies in our Manual 
of Organization. 


Results and Benefits 


In all our work, effectiveness, simplicity, 
and economy of organization have been 
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important considerations. By combining 
jobs and eliminating unnecessary layers 
of supervision we have been able to re- 
duce materially the number of salaried 
jobs required. For example: We recom- 
mended against establishing positions for 
assistant product sales managers. Also, 
at our Butler Plant, general foreman 
positions, in the line of authority between 
the shift foreman and division super- 
visor in each one of our manufacturing 
divisions, were eliminated at a consider- 
able annual saving and improvement of 
operations. 


In summary, it is my opinion that the 
following benefits have resulted in part 
from our organization improvement and 
control program. 


1. Unnecessary activities and jobs 
have been eliminated. The num- 
ber of salaried employees has de- 
clined from a high of 641 in 1948 
to 550 today with roughly the same 
production volume. 


The defined organization structure 
and job responsibilities have proved 
a sound basis for salary adminis- 
tration, performance standards and 
rating, systems analysis, training, 
cost control and other similar man- 
agement improvement programs’ 
which we have undertaken. 
Teamwork and coordination be- 
tween departments have improved. 
There is less friction and misunder- 
Standing. 

Necessary new functions have been 
inaugurated. 


Existing functions have been re- 
grouped for greater ease of man- 
agement control. 

6. Individual and group performance 
has thus been improved. 


Capable individuals, working together 





ORGANIZATION PLANNING IN A MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


in a clearly defined and well designed 
plan of organization, though no guarantee 
of a successful enterprise, are a funda- 
mental prerequisite of good management 
in any company. To establish and main- 
tain such a condition, the responsibility 
for top management organization plan- 
ning and control should be clearly as- 
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signed to an executive with the ability, 
time, and facilities necessary to do an 
effective, continuing job of discharging 
this function. It is dangerous for any 
company to assume that on a long-range 
basis it can continue to disregard the ap- 
plication of the principles of good or- 
ganization and remain competitive. 


Ethical Practice in Recruiting and Employment 


AS A MEANS of discouraging the “pirating” of workers and other such undesirable 
practices, a “Code of Employment Ethics” has been drawn up by the Personnel 
Managers Committee of the Los ‘Angeles Chamber of Commerce. The pledge is 
as follows: 
I hereby, agree to— 
1. Use only truthful and factual inducements in attracting prospective employees; 
2. Refrain from, and discourage others from, the practice of directing any re- 
cruiting efforts toward the employees of a specific company in an effort to 
build up my own working force; 
Allow each prospective employee sufficient time to give reasonable notice 
to his present employer. Furthermore, I will respect the notice given me in 
similar cases and will take no prejudical action which would jeopardize the 
employee's position for the remainder of his employment; 
Provide reasonable notice of layoffs when such cutbacks can be forecast and 
appear imminent; 
Practice and encourage the best utilization of manpower through selection, 
training, upgrading and promoting competent and qualified employees; 
Utilize and encourage fair and reasonable practices in dealing with employees, 
recognizing the importance of human factors and the desire of each individual 
to know that his needs and rights are both recognized and respected. 





AMA GENERAL MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 
An AMA General Management Conference, which will feature 


a number of papers of special interest to personnel executives, will be 
held Tuesday through Friday, March 9-12, 1954, at the Fairmont 


Hotel, San Francisco. 














Streamlining the Rating Scale 
For Wage Administration 


NATHAN B. WINSTANLEY, JR. 


Personnel Manager 
Vectron, inc., Waltham, Mass. 


Research has shown that many wage determination systems are needlessly com- 
plex, using many more items to measure job content and rate performance than are 
actually necessary or desirable. This company sought a simplified plan, not only to 
reduce the costs of wage administration but also to make the program more under- 
standable, and thus more acceptable, to employees. Two abbreviated rating scales 
were evolved—one for the job and one for the man on the job. The scales, which 
are described here, use one-third the usual number of factors, with highly satisfactory 


results. 


INTRODUCTION 


ALL COMPANIES at some time in their 
growth are faced with the problem of 
examining their wage structure for one 
reason or another. In the course of 
discussion and examination of wages, 
the subject of job evaluation generally 
arises. Unfortunately, further questions 
about the subject sometimes elicit infor- 
mation that discourages use of systematic 
wage plans. 

It is quite understandable why some 
companies become discouraged. The 
proper construction and use of job- and 
man-rating scales with from eight to 12 
factors (and with each factor often hav- 
ing from five to 10 degrees) requires a 
great deal of time, not to mention the 
work involved in making the job analy- 
ses. In addition, these companies would 
probably be forced to bring in a con- 
sultant on wage administration, thus add- 
ing to the cost. 


It is not necessary, however, for the 
cost in time and money to be so great. 
Published research and the experience 
of Vectron, inc.,' show that a very efh- 
cient wage administration program can 
be installed with a minimum expendi- 
ture. Vectron constructed and has in 
use, as the basis of its hourly wage ad- 
ministration, two rating scales—one for 
the job and one for the man on the job. 
These two scales use one-third the usual! 
number of factors with very efficient 
results and significant savings in time. 
An interesting note on the installation 
of this wage program is that it was done 
without outside help. 

It is hoped that the research and work 
outlined here will save time for others 
who may decide to embark upon a similar 
wage program. 


1The company—a young fast-growing firm formed 
to do research, development and manufacturing in 
electronic and electro-mechanical equipment—has ap- 
proximatel 
plants in 


250 employees located in three separate 
altham, Mass. 
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RATING THE JOB 
Training for Job Evaluation 


In November, 1952, the management 
of Vectron, inc. felt that a more system- 
atic method of wage payment for hourly 
employees would be more equitable and 
give more control than the random rate 
method then being used. 

A committee on job evaluation com- 
posed of: the assembly foreman, machine 
shop foreman, chief electrical engineer, 
production manager, chief draftsman, 
and personnel manager was formed to 
investigate the possibilities of an abbre- 
viated point job-evaluation system. 


A training program which acquainted 
members of the committee with point 
job evaluation in general and abbreviated 
point job evaluation in particular was 
planned and executed by the personnel 
manager. This training and orientation 
took place in six meetings of two hours 
each. 


The Job Rating Scale 


After the training and orientation were 
finished, the committee agreed that job 
evaluation was feasible for the company. 
It was further agreed that an abbreviated 
point system could be used. 

The committee then proceeded to con- 
struct a job “difficulty point” rating 
scale using the following factors: (1) 
Education, (2) Experience, (3) Initia- 
tive and Ingenuity, and (4) Working 
Conditions. The choice of these factors 
was largely based on research done by 
Lawshe and students (3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
10),? as well as the work of Davis and 
Tiffin (1). These studies show “that an 
abbreviated scale made up of three items 


2 References appear at the close of this article. 
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—experience, hazards, and initiative and 
ingenuity—usually will achieve essen- 
tially the same results as more extensive 
point systems which include these 
items.” (1) 

Each factor was carefully defined by 
the committee before deciding upon the 
number of degrees or levels per factor. 
The number of degrees per factor was 
assigned on the basis of actual com- 
pany circumstances for a given factor. 
For example, it was found that only three 
degrees or levels of Working Conditions 
existed within the plant; hence, three 
degrees were used. Each degree of a 
factor was also carefully defined by the 
committee in an effort to make the dif- 
ferences between degree definitions in- 
crease geometrically. 

The weighting of each of the four 
factors was accomplished by having each 
committeeman independently assign a 
percentage weight to each factor, the 
total for the four factors equalling 100 
per cent. Weights were averaged and 
discussed. The final weightings were: 
Education, 26 per cent; Experience, 40 
per cent; Initiative and Ingenuity, 24 
per cent; and Working Conditions, 10 
per cent. 

These percentages were then converted 
to the first degree point value of each 
factor. The point value of the last de- 
gree of the factor was then made equal 
to 10 times the point value of the first 
degree. 


A geometric progression of points be- 
tween the first and the last degree was 
used in order to conform to the defi- 
nitions and to facilitate later judgments 
by means of the scale. Point values per 
degree per factor are shown in Table 1 


(p. 288). An example of how a factor was 
defined is shown in Figure 1 (p. 289). 
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TABLE 1 
Point Values Used in the Abbreviated Point Plan 





Factors 


Degrees 





IV 








Education 


82 146 





Experience 


86 126 





Initiative and Ingenuity 


52 lll 240 





Working Conditions 














32 100 























Job Descriptions and Specifications 


When it was agreed that job eval- 
uation should be tried, steps were 
immediately taken to write up each 
hourly job. A job description and a 
job specification were written for each 
job by the personnel manager, working 
with departmental supervisors. The job 
description outlined the work area in 
terms of “job elements.” The job speci- 
fication listed the knowledge, experience, 
etc., that would be necessary for accept- 
able performance on the job. The fact 
that only four factors were used instead 
of 8 to 12, or more, meant that much 
time was saved in wrifing the specifica- 
tions. 


Rating Jobs 


Each committee member independently 
rated each job specification by means 
of the job rating scale. Results were then 
compared. When one or more members 
differed in their ratings on any one 
degree, a discussion immediately fol- 


lowed. In some cases, it was agreed to 
restudy, rewrite, and rerate the job. In 
other cases, the ensuing discussion 
brought agreement on a rating. The 
rating process went along quite smoothly. 

In order to cross-check the results 
when the rating was done, a total point 
rank order of jobs was prepared for 
study by the committee. In addition, 
material showing the jobs at each degree 
of each factor was prepared. By study- 
ing this material, each committee mem- 
ber was able to make over-all job com- 
parisons. 

When the committee felt that a job 
was not in the logical rank order, the 
position of this job in relation to other 
jobs on each factor was examined. As 
a result of these comparisons—by total 
points and by degrees per factor—sev- 
eral jobs were restudied and the specifi- 
cations changed. 


Wage Survey 


In order to determine what rates were 
being paid in the community to jobs also 
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FIGURE 1 
Factor Definitions 
Education: 


The schooling, formal or informal, that is 
basically necessary to be able to carry out 
the specific tasks, which are a part of the 
job. These prerequisites may be such things 
as knowledge of specific trade information, 
shop math, circuit diagrams, blueprints, 
measuring instruments, or physical prin- 
ciples. 


Degrees: 
I (26 poinis) : 
Ability to speak English and to understand 


simple oral instructions. Neither reading 
nor writing is required. 


II (46 points) : 
Ability to read and write; to do addition, 


subtraction, and multiplication. Equivalent 
to Grammar School. 


III (82 points) : 
Ability to write or to understand production 
orders or reports; to read and to understand 
simple diagrams, sketches, or blueprints; to 
use simple measuring devices; to use simple 
shop math. Equivalent to Junior High 


School. 
IV (146 points) : 

Ability to use advanced shop math or com- 
plicated formulae; to use complex measur- 
ing devices; to use complicated blueprints 
or circuit diagrams. Must have average 
amount of trade information. Equivalent 
to four years of General High School. 


V (260 points) : 
Ability to use plane geometry and advanced 
trigonometry; to use basic physical prin- 
ciples; to make and/or to read complicated 
blueprints or circuit diagrams. Must have 
advanced trade information. Equivalent to 
one year of College (science), or four years 
of a Technical High School, or two years 
of a Trade School after High School. 





found in Vectron, we embarked on a 
wage survey of representative companies 
drawing from the same labor market. 
For this purpose, 23 Vectron jobs were 
used. As much as possible, the survey 
was carried out under controlled cir- 


cumstances. The personnel director in 
each of the participating companies was 
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visited, shown the job writeups, and 
asked the extent of comparability per 
job. Rates were requested for each 
comparable job. 

Results of this survey allowed man- 
agement to compare its present wage 
structure with that of the community by 
means of wage curves. 


Wage Curves 


In order to ascertain the general posi- 
tion of the company with regard to 
hourly wage payments in the community, 
Vectron’s current hourly job rates were 
plotted against Vectron difficulty points 
per job surveyed. A curve was fitted by 
approximation to this data. This was 
the Vectron wage curve. In order to 
determine how the community paid these 
same jobs, community averages were 
plotted against difficulty point ratings 
per job surveyed. A curve was fitted 
by approximation to this data. This was 
the community wage curve. By com- 
paring these two curves, one could see 
graphically the relative position of the 
company. 

The hourly curves described are shown 
in Figure 2. A study of the two curves 
showed that compared to the community, 
the company was on the average slightly 
overpaying its middle range of jobs while 
somewhat underpaying its highly skilled 
jobs. 

In order to maintain the proper dis- 
tance in money between jobs of unecual 
skill or difficulty, it was decided that in 
the future Vectron would use a straight 
line as the basis of its wage payments. 
The recommended straight line is in- 
cluded in Figure 3 (p. 292). This recom- 
mended line, when compared to the de- 
rived Vectron curve, gives less money to 
the middle range of jobs and more to the 
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upper and lower ends of the job range. 
In addition, it allowed the company to 
equal or better community averages. 


Labor Grades 


Because it is not desirable to have a 
single rate for each job, the committee 
wanted to establish minimum and maxi- 
mum rates for each. These would allow 
management, by using merit rating, to 
move a man from his minimum to his 
maximum in reward for meritorious 
work. In addition to establishing a 
minimum and a maximum per job, the 
committee also wanted to group jobs of 
relatively equal difficulty. By so doing, 
jobs of relatively equal difficulty would 
have the same minimums and maximums. 

To accomplish these objectives, it was 
necessary to set up labor grades so that 
within a given point range, a fixed 
minimum and maximum would be paid. 
The number of labor grades and the 
point range per grade were established 
by examining the jobs and their point 
ratings. It was decided to make a labor 
grade every 100 points and to use nine 
such grades. A break every 100 points 
very nicely grouped jobs in terms of 
relative difficulty. 

Labor grades were constructed as fol- 
lows: 

Labor Grade Point Range 


sipaleteaneteds - 299 
SET EEN - 399 


ERG EE Pere - 899 
. 900 -1,000 


Next, the committee used the recom- 
mended straight hourly wage line as the 
new basis of wage payment by making 
it the money midpoint of each labor 
grade. The money range per labor grade 
was established by adding and subtract- 


ing a given percentage of the money base 
line (our recommended hourly wage 
line) where it passed through the middle 
of the labor grade (e.g., 150-250-350 
ee Oe 

Thus, we set the minimums and maxi- 
mums as follows: 

Labor Grade Money % Spread 


a ah cin: ae 
_ 1a stint | Ce 
aa +5% 
_ ees im a 


|, Aaa ee snes: 
,  BeReSE Reema ee +7% 
Vil... ; . £9% 
CASES +9% 
ae , +11% 


* Extended downward to include trainees. 


Choice of percentage spreads was based 
on the fact that the variability in per- 
formance is greater in the skilled areas 
than in the unskilled areas.  Further- 
more, management wanted to be free to 
keep its highly skilled employees well 
rewarded, and distinctly so. 

Later examination of our initial plan, 
however, showed us that with such a 
structure, we would get into difficulty 
in Labor Grades IV, V, and VI. The 
committee could foresee that Vectron 
would have difficulty in keeping and 
attracting employees, particularly in 
Labor Grade IV. It was decided, there- 
fore, to alter the initial pay structure by 
adding a few more cents to the maximums 
of Labor Grades IV, V, and VI. The 
committee added 6 cents, 2 cents, and 
1 cent, respectively. These additions 
caused excessive overlap in money be- 
tween labor grades. In order to reduce 
overlap, we raised the minimums of 
Labor Grades IX, VIII, and VII by 10 
cents, 5 cents, and 4 cents, respectively. 

The final hourly structure is shown in 
Figure 3. Under this new wage struc- 
ture, the distribution of employees within 
and outside the labor grades was as fol- 
lows: over grade, 13 per cent; within 
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grades 72 per cent; below grade, 15 per 
cent. Employees receiving less than the 
minimum rate for their job were to be 
raised to the minimum within a three- 
month period. Employees paid at a rate 
in excess of the maximum for their job 
were not reduced. 


Adjustments of the Wage Scale 


Because the labor market is dynamic 
and spiraling, it will be necessary to 
re-examine the company position each 
year. Management plans to run a wage 
survey each August in order to com- 
pile data to be used in the re-examina- 
tion. 

Several additional criteria will be used 
for any changes recommended at that 
time. In order of importance, the fol- 
lowing criteria will be used: (1) Vee- 
tron’s ability to pay, (2) the annual 
wage survey, and (3) the Consumer’s 
Price Index. 


RATING THE MAN 


Construction of a New Scale 

When the study of job evaluation be- 
gan, a separate one-man study of the 
merit-rating program in effect at that 
time was also begun. 

The merit-rating program consisted of 
a rating scale with eight factors. Careful 
examination of these factors indicated 
that most of them overlapped and were 
poorly defined. In addition, some of 
the factors were not directly related to 
on-the-job behavior. These faults are 
common to many merit-rating scales 
(11). When these defects were brought 
to light, it was decided to devise a new 
merit-rating scale. 

The number and choice of factors for 
the new scale were largely based on the 
work of Ewart, Seashore, and Tiffin (2). 
The factors Quality and Quantity were 
retained and redefined. The factor In- 
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itiative and Ingenuity was added. Here 
again, we have an example of an abbre- 
viated rating scale doing the work of a 
larger scale. (Note also that the factors 
of the merit scale tie in nicely with the 
factors of the job scale.) 


Application 


Previously, employees were rated four 
times a year, but were not informed of 
the results. When the new scale was 
put into use, however, employees were 
to be rated three times a year and in- 
formed of the results. Personal inter- 
views were scheduled for every other 
rating, during which the supervisor dis- 
cussed with the employee his evaluation 
of the employee’s work. Any wage in- 
crease is to be given at the time of the 
rating. 


Future Plans 


Since the merit rating was installed 
on a somewhat arbitrary basis, Vectron 
plans to institute research into the re- 
sults achieved for the first year, which 
ended in December. Some of the infor- 
mation sought will be the extent of vari- 
ability per item, the interrelationships 
between factors, the differences between 
raters, and the reliabilities. 

When the research is completed, the 
information obtained will be used to 
make any changes necessary in the scale. 
At that time, the advisability of using a 
point scoring system will also be con- 
sidered. (A point system would allow 
the company to have criteria for raises 
based on the merit rating.) 

Results of the research will also be 
used in setting up a training program 
for raters. 


SUMMARY 


Vectron, inc. investigated the possi- 
bilities of abbreviated point systems for 
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purposes of hourly wage administration 
and decided to use abbreviated scales in 
job evaluation and merit rating because 
of the savings in time which could be 
made without a loss of efficiency. 

The job-rating scale devised included 
the factors of education, experience, in- 
itiative and ingenuity, and working con- 
ditions—using geometric progression of 
points between a varying number of de- 
grees per factor. 

Each job was described by a job de- 
scription and a job specification. The 
specifications were rated by members of 
the job evaluation committee using the 
abbreviated point rating scale. 

Two wage curves, Vectron and Com- 
munity, were derived using the results 
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of a community wage survey. Comparison 
of these two curves allowed management 
to set a new wage base line. Labor 
grades were built around this wage line. 
The final wage structure was quite 
satisfactory. Only 28 per cent of the 
hourly employees fell out of grade. These 
will be taken care of with time. 
Investigation showed that an abbre- 
viated scale could also be used for merit 
rating. A new scale was devised with 
only three factors, Quality, Quantity, and 
Initiative and Ingenuity. These three 
“man” factors are related to the “job” 
factors. At present this merit-rating 
scale is giving satisfactory results. 
Future research is planned on the re- 


of the job point ratings and the results sults of the application of this scale. 
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A Method for Combining 
Length of Service and Job Rating 
In Setting Wage Rates 


HARRY W. DANIELS and RAYMOND A. KATZELL* 


Discrepancies often arise in newly established job evaluation plans between rates 
arrived at through the evaluation and the actual wages of long-service employees. This 
is because length of service is not usually taken into account in formal wage deter- 
mination plans. Presented here is a mathematical method whereby companies whose 
policy it is to remunerate employees for length of service can do so on a systematic 


basis and thereby obviate the need to adjust wages arbitrarily for length of service 


after a new plan has been installed. 


EMPLOYEES WAGES in many companies 
are governed by length of service as well 
as by job content. Yet, while the fixing 
of wages in terms of job content has 
been systematized through job evalua- 
tion, the length-of-service factor is still 
typically handled arbitrarily. 

This article describes a scientific meth- 
od for remunerating employees for length 
of service, to be undertaken in conjunc- 
tion with job evaluation. Use of this 
method should result in greater accuracy 
in wage setting, which in turn, should 
help gain greater acceptance ‘of newly 
established job evaluation plans. 

The method to be described will be 
illustrated by its application in a metal 
fabricating plant at a time when a new 
point system of job evaluation was in- 
stalled. The plant, employing 359 hourly- 
paid production workers, had not pre- 


viously had a formal system of job eval- 
uation. 


The Reasoning Behind the Method 


This method for determining the 
length-of-service component in wages is 
based on the same principle as that which 
underlies job evaluation. Job evaluation 
starts with the generalization of past 
practice into an orderly system based 
on job content. In the point system, for 
example, ratings of job content are cor- 
related with wages currently paid to 
employees in those jobs, the trend being 
depicted by means of the familiar regres- 
sion line. In this way, the previous 
practice for remunerating job content is 
defined and serves as a point of de- 
parture for establishing future practice. 

The method for systematizing payment 
for length of service starts, like job eval- 


* Richardson, Bellows, Henry & Co., Inc., New York. 
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uation, with the description of past prac- 
tice in terms of a regression line or cor- 
relation. In this case, the two variables 
which are compared are wages and 
length of service. In our sample plant, 
for instance, the correlation coefficient 
between these two variables was calcu- 
lated to be r = .44, 

However, this simple correlation be- 
tween wages and length of service is not 
adequate for the purpose at hand. The 
reason is that longer-service employees 
tend to occupy the higher-rated jobs. To 
the extent that this is so, the correlation 
between wages and length of service is 
partly a consequence of the correlation 
between wages and job content.' Since 
the job evaluation plan already remu- 
nerates employees for the content of their 
jobs, this source of correlation between 
wages and length of service overlaps 
what is already being paid for. Length 
of service may legitimately serve as an 


additional basis for payment only to the 
extent that it and wages are correlated 
beyond their mutual dependence on job 
content. 

The data from the sample plant illus- 


trate this issue. The correlation be- 
tween employee length of service and 
job points was found to be r = .25. This 
shows that there is some trend for longer- 
service employees to be in the higher- 
rated jobs, as expected. Therefore, some 
of the correlation between wages and 
length of service may be attributed to 
the fact that job content is correlated 
with both of them. 

The question remains, then, whether 
there has been a tendency for longer- 
service employees to be paid more than 
shorter-service employees in jobs of 
equivalent content—i.e., equal points. The 
1In the job evaluation study performed at the plant, 


the correlation between wages and jobs points had 
been found to be r = .75. 
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statistical way of investigating the same 
question is to ask whether there is any 
significant correlation between wages and 
length of service in addition to that at- 
tributable to their correlations with job 
points. 

This question can be answered by 
computing the partial correlation coeff- 
cient between wages and length of serv- 
ice, with their mutual dependence on 
job content statistically eliminated. In 
the sample plant, this partial r = .39 re- 
vealed a statistically significant trend for 
longer-service employees to receive high- 
er wages than shorter-service employees 
in equivalent jobs. 

Having in this way established the 
extent to which length of service was 
remunerated in past practice, it still re- 
mains to apply this information in setting 
wages in conjunction with job evaluation. 


A Formula Including Job Content 
and Service 


The most economical way of doing this 
is to determine the regression line be- 
tween wages and the properly weighted 
sum of job points and length of service. 
The equation for this regression line is 
called the multiple regression equation, a 
detailed description of which may be 
found in most statistics texts. 

In defining this trend line, the multi- 
ple regression equation automatically 
maximizes the accuracy of the trend by 
selecting the best weights for combining 
job points and length of service. It also 
automatically restricts the contribution 
of length of service to an amount no 
greater than that warranted by the afore- 
mentioned partial correlation coefficient; 
in other words, it takes due account of 
the overlap between length of service 
and job points in the determination of 
wages. 

The multiple regression equation takes 





COMBINING LENGTH OF SERVICE AND JOB RATING 


the following form in this type of prob- 
lem: 

Wage (cents) = (b; X Job Points) 

+ (be X Length of Service) + K, 
where b; and by are the optimum weights 
to be assigned, respectively, to Job Points 
and Length of Service, and K is a con- 
stant determined by calculation. 

In the sample plant, the appropriate 
calculations yielded the following values: 

b,; = .130 

bo = .378 (for each %4 year of 

service ) 


K = 118.24 


The application of these results for de- 
termining an employee’s wage, may then 
be made in the following manner. 


Application of the Formula 


The accompanying table shows ex- 
amples of new wage rates computed for 


nine representative employees by using 
the formula developed in the sample 
plant. As is usual when a new wage 
formula is applied, the computed wages 
(Column 8) for some of the employees 
are higher than their former wages 
(Column 9), whereas in some instances 
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the reverse is true. In line with company 
policy, no person’s wage was reduced as 
a result of the new plan. However, those 
entitled to increases were given them. 
All increases were, of course, limited so 
that the new rate did not exceed the 
maximum established for that job grade 
by the job evaluation plan—e.g., Indi- 
vidual F. Column 10 shows the rates 
which were finally set in the light of 
these considerations. 

Increased accuracy in the setting of 
individual wages is a major advantage 
to be derived from the use of this meth- 
od. Since the formula takes account of 
the contribution of length of service to 
wages, it results in smaller discrepancies 
between existing wages (which take into 
account job difficulties, length of service, 
and possibly other factors) and the new 
wages than is the case when new wages 
are determined on the conventional basis 
of job points alone. 

The difference in over-all accuracy be- 
tween the two methods may be sum- 
marized by comparing their correlation 
coefficients with existing wages. The cor- 
relation between job points alone and 
wages is .75; the multiple correlation of 
job points and length of service with 








DATA FOR NINE REPRESENTATIVE EMPLOYEES 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Length of Job Col. 2 
Service (in Point 


x 
Individual Rating .878 


(5) 
Col. 3 Sum of 


(6) (7) (81) (10') 
Col. 6 Computed Final 
Col. 4 +K= New 
118.24 


x 
-130 Col. 5 Wage? 





121 38 
121 6.43 
250 2.27 
250 4.54 
390 7.56 
390 = 30.24 
410 7.56 
750 10.58 
750 2.27 


1 All wage rates are shown in dollars per hour. 
* Final wage is always rounded to nearest .05. 


Wage 
134.3 1.34 
140.4 1.40 
153.0 1.52 
155.3 1.55 
175.5 1.76 
199.2 1.99 
179.1 1.79 
226.3 


2.26 
218.0 2.17 


15.7 16.1 
15.7 22.2 
32.5 34.8 
32.5 
50.7 
50.7 
53.3 


80.9 
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wages is .81. This indicates that, in the 
sample plant, the new method is about 
18 per cent more accurate in accounting 
for the variance in existing wages than 
the method based on job points only. 


Other Uses 


The multiple regression equation has 
an additional use in setting up time pro- 
gression policies for automatic length- 
of-service increases. By means of the 
equation, one can easily obtain values 
for the length-of-service factor at different 
computed wage values. 

For example, if the wage range for 
Individual E’s job were $1.70 to $2.00, 
substituting the top of this range (in 
cents) in the formula and inserting the 
other values, we have: 

200 == 50.7 + 118.24 +- .378x 
in which x is the time required to reach 
the top wage for that job, 50.7 is b, 
times the job points (Column 5 of the 
Table), and 118.24 is the constant. 
Solving for x, we find this to be a total 
of 82 quarters, or 20 years. For $1.90, 
the total length of service required is 
similarly 14 years, and for $1.80, seven 
years. 

While in industry automatic increases, 
when set by arbitrary policy, are usually 
more rapid than this, it should be em- 
phasized that the trend defined by the 
formula corresponds to the firm’s actual 
practice. Where a discrepancy is found 
between proposed policy and the progres- 
sion rate empirically defined by the for- 
mula, it would seem well to reexamine 
the policy for the possibility of unreal- 
istic laxity. 

A related feature is that the formula 
may be used in setting initial rates for 
new employees if it is desired to credit 
them with their relevant experience else- 
where. 
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Finally, it may be worth noting that 
an approach similar to that described 
here may be used for evaluating merit 
in terms of wages. The employee’s merit 
level, expressed quantitatively as in a 
rating scale, would be combined statis- 
tically with job points. Length of serv- 
ice would also be part of this combina- 
tion, if permitted by company policy. 
It may be expected that the addition of 
merit to the multiple correlation of job 
points and length of service with wages 
will make the correlation even higher— 
provided that merit is accurately meas- 
ured. 


Summary 


A method has been described for de- 
termining the monetary value of length 
of service in terms of a firm’s past prac- 
tice in this regard. By multiple regres- 
sion, the method permits the setting of 
an employee’s wages on the basis both of 
job content and length of service. 

The features of this method are: 


1. New wages computed by means of 
it are closer to existing wages than if 
they had been computed on the basis of 
job points alone. 

2. Its use eliminates the necessity for 
adjusting wages for length of service on 
the basis of arbitrary and disputable 
policy. 

3. It can be used to determine empiri- 
cally the rates of progression in jobs. 


4. It recuires no new data beyond 
those already existing in the personnel 


file. 


5. Its computation in conjunction with 
a new job evaluation plan takes only two 
or three hours. 


6. The approach can also be extended 
to include merit as a factor in wage 
setting. 





The Guaranteed Annual Wage: 
A Small Company's Answer 


RICHARD T. DALE 
Personnel Manager 


Resistoflex Corporation, Belleville, N. J. 


Much as a small company may want to provide its workers with some cushion against 
unemployment, a long-term commitment covering wages or employment may be 
economically out of the question. This article describes an alternative plan, whereby 
one small company has set up a jointly-supported fund for unemployment and re- 
tirement benefits which also incorporates a special “incentive” feature. 


ONE SMALL company’s answer to both the 
guaranteed annual wage and the pension 
issue has been a cooperative plan, com- 
bining personal savings, profit sharing, 
and incentive in one “package.” Known 
as the Employees Saving and Profit Shar- 
ing Fund of Resistoflex Corporation, this 
plan—which is jointly administered by 
management and workers — last year 
brought its 130 participants! a record 
return of 126 per cent on every dollar of 
savings. 

The concept of the plan is not in itself 
unique. Certain modifications of the 
usual profit-sharing arrangement, how- 
ever, permitted Resistoflex Corporation 
more effectively to fulfill its moral obliga- 
tion to help employees plan for a more 
secure future and to provide greater 
incentive than it has been possible for 
many other small companies to offer. 

When a plan was first discussed in 
1940, management recognized that indus- 
tries with relatively small net profits, a 


1The company, engaged in manufacturing resistant 
and flexible hose lines and industrial plastic, has 
160 employees. 


net worth of less than $1 million, and 
non-stable products which cannot be 
stockpiled must avoid strapping them- 
selves with long-range obligations. Yet it 
appeared that wage guarantees were slated 
to become a major issue at bargaining 
sessions throughout the country. 


Meets Two Basic Needs 


The answer worked out by Resistoflex 
in the form of the E.S.P.S. was an- 
nounced to the employees of the Belle- 
ville, N. J., plant in 1945. Though bas- 
ically the plan is designed to meet the 
two situations most feared by employees 
—uneniployment and retirement—it has 
also contributed to higher morale and 
low turnover. 

If an employee elects to become part 
of E.S.P.S., 5 per cent of his wages, up 
to a $250 yearly maximum, are withheld 
and deposited in the unemployment fund. 
At the end of each fiscal year the com- 
pany contributes 10 per cent of its net 
profits. These contributions are prorated 
and credited to each participant’s ac- 
count. The combined employee savings 
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and company contributions are invested 
in government bonds and trust fund 
securities, thus drawing continued inter- 
est. 

Last year, for example, employees 
saved $23,807, the company contributed 
$29,308, and net earnings of the fund 
were $2,862. A complete statement of 
the fund’s financial status is distributed 
to employees at the annual meeting of the 
participating group. 

Should an employee retire, become 
totally disabled, or die before retirement, 
his entire interest in the fund is vested in 
him or his heirs. Should he resign or 
be laid off, he receives his own savings, 
plus their accrued interest, and one-half 
of the company’s contribution plus in- 
terest. The residue of the company’s 
contribution is redistributed to the other 
participants. 


Benefits 


Payment to a laid-off employee of the 
money vested in him is made weekly, in 
an amount which, when added to his un- 
employment compensation, equals the 
base wage he was earning when he left. 
Since an employee is eligible after just 
one year of service” and since profits con- 
tinue to grow as a partial result of the 
indirect incentive feature of the plan, 
employee benefits can conceivably exceed 
those of many recently publicized guar- 
anteed annual wage plans. Some figures 
on possible benefits will illustrate this 
point. These are minimum figures, based 
on a $70-a-week wage and on recent 
profit rates. They could conceivably be 
tripled as the company grows. 

Employees who have recently been laid 


* Eligibility, originally based on three years’ service, 
was later changed to allow workers with only one 
year of service to participate. Experience has 
shown, however, that a requirement of two years’ 
service might be preferable. 
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off after just two years’ participation in 
the pian have been entitled to receive 
total company contribution money which, 
added to unemployment compensation, 
is the equivalent of their base wage for 
approximately three months. 

If laid off after 10 years in the plan, 
the employee could receive enough money 
in company contributions to carry him 
approximately 70 weeks at his base rate 
—if payments had to be carried out that 
long. 

Turnover in the plant has been ex- 
tremely low. This can in large part be 
attributed to the profit-sharing plan. At 
present profit rates, the above, average 
worker with five years’ participation 
would lose over $1,000 if he forfeited 
half of the company’s contribution to his 
savings. 

Retirement figures are difficult to com- 
pute. After 20 years’ participation, such 
an employee might receive between 
$8,000 and $10,000. In view of antici- 
pated company growth, however, the pen- 
sion might reach $30,000. Moreover, un- 
like most pension plans, this one does 
not require long service before an em- 
ployee is eligible. 

The retirement features of the plan 
are based on the philosophy that the em- 
ployee should share in the responsibility 
for his retirement and that a pension 
should be an earned right, not a charity 
payment. So far, no one has retired un- 
der the plan. In fact, several workers 
who are close to retirement are staying 
on the job (retirement age is flexible) 
to accumulate larger retirement funds. 

The administration and interpretation 
of E.S.P.S. is undertaken by a committee 
of four participants, two elected by the 
employees and two appointed by the com- 
pany. Edgar S. Peierls, Company Presi- 
dent, serves as trustee. 





A Cooperative Program 


Details of the plan are contained in a 
printed booklet which is distributed to 
all participants.* To encourage them to 
study this document, a contest will soon 
solicit employees’ views on various 
aspects of the plan. Before the contest 
begins, weekly notices, spelling out the 
content of the booklet point by point, 
are being posted in every department. In 
addition, employees are encouraged to 
place questions on the plan in the 
E.S.P.S. suggestion box. 

The annual report, which is distributed 
to all plan participants, and the com- 
pany president’s annual message point 
out that the company is making every 
effort to see that contributions to the 
fund will continue and increase, by de- 


* Copies of the booklet may be obtained upon request 
to the Personnel Department, Resistoflex Corpora- 
tion, 39 Plansoen Street, Belleville 9, N. J 
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veloping new products and trimming 
costs. Both the company and the union 
in the plant are attempting to emphasize 
the direct connection between effort and 
remuneration, reminding workers that 
their share of profits depends directly 
upon the condition of the business of 
which they are a part. 

In these days of strong, militant 
unions, Resistoflex Corporation has grad- 
ually shied away from paternalism. But 
it has not forgotten the employer’s moral 
obligation to provide for employees’ 
security. It has acted on the premise 
that the burden is not sclely on manage- 
ment’s shoulders, however, and that, like 
social security, the cost should be shared 
as a means of building and maintaining 
the employee’s sense of self respect. The 
success or failure of E.S.P.S. is thus not 
dependent upon the employer’s power to 
give but upon the cooperation of all the 
forces within the organization. 


How Many Dependents in the Average Worker's Family? 


THAT THE SIZE of the average worker's family is somewhat smaller than the “typical” 
family unit on which the Bureau of Labor Statistics bases its “minimum but ade- 
quate” family budget would appear to be indicated by a recent survey by the Ameri- 


can Iron and Steel Institute. The BLS budget, which is revised periodically 
and is widely assumed to represent the minimum essential requirements for the 
average American family, is based upon the needs of an urban family of four. The 
AISI survey, covering substantially the entire basic steel industry, shows that the 
typical family in the steel industry is a family of three rather than the four-person 
family which is normally taken as average. 

The steel industry is not exceptional in this respect, the AJSI points out, for with 
over 60 million individuals gainfully employed out of the total U. S. population 
of approximately 160 million, it is obvious that there cannot be an average of three 
dependents for each person gainfully employed. 

The results of the survey coincide rather closely with observations made by cer- 
tain other agencies in recent years. The U. S. Bureau of the Census, for example, 
reported a few years ago that the median number of persons per family was 3.23 and 
that only about one-fifth of the total were four-person families. Similarly, the U. S. 
Treasury reported a few years earlier that only one taxpayer in nine claimed four 
exemptions (including the taxpayer). 








Epiror’s Note: Urged by its member companies to direct special studies 
to management development at the supervisory level, the AMA called a 
Special Conference on Supervision on November 30-December 1, 1953. 
This was the first in a series of activities intended to bring to these strata 
of management the benefits of the same kind of thinking that has been 
so concertedly directed at upper-executive levels. The three articles which 
follow were adapted from papers delivered at this Conference. 





What Raises a Man’s Morale? 


MORRIS S. VITELES 
University of Pennsylvania 


Desks, private telephones, office space, special parking privileges—these and other 
outward symbols of status are being conferred upon foremen in some companies, 
with the more important types of recognition going by the board. While the author 
would by no means gainsay the value of “signs of office” and other tangible rewards 
in raising supervisory morale, he focuses attention here on the basic conditions that 
must be met if the foreman is to feel and be able to act as a full-fledged member 


of the management team. 


THE PURPOSE of this paper is to con- 
sider how the supervisor can become con- 
vinced that he is part of management. 
In approaching this subject, I find my- 
self confused by differences of opinion 
relating to two important questions which 
arise whenever the problem of super- 
visory status is under consideration. 
The first is the question: Is supervision 
actually part of management? The na- 
ture of current thinking on this issue is 
well illustrated in a report of a panel 
discussion on the conference method of 
management. This discussion was opened 
with the query, “What is management?” 
Consideration of the specific question of 


1“Panel Discussion: The Conference Method of 
Management,” Proceedings of the Third Industrial 
Relations Seminar, Radio Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. Radio Manufacturers Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1947, 51-64. 


whether supervision is part of manage- 
ment by three representatives from in- 
dustry (Messrs. Sm, St, and T) and a 


consulting psychologist (Dr. C) pro- 
ceeded as follows: 


Dr. C.: 1 do not think supervision is man- 
agement. You might quarrel with me on 
that. 

Mr. Sm: I do. 

Mr. St.: 1 do. 

Mr. T.: 1 do, too. 


Dr. C.: A man is a part of management if 
he contributes to over-all planning and 
policy-forming. If he does not contribute to 
over-all policy-forming and planning, I 
think it is nonsense to call him management. 
He does have a contributing phase, in that 
he is one of the “sensing” units in con- 
nection with problems; and, in the proper 
conference manner, there is a way of filter- 
ing up the problems as he senses them. But 
if he does not participate in over-all plan- 
ning and policy-forming, he is not manage- 
ment. 





Mr. T.: If he does not, then it is poor man- 
ement. 


r. Sm.: I would agree with that. 

On this note, for all practical purposes 
—and in spite of a continued exchange 
of words—the discussion of whether 
supervision is actually part of manage- 
ment came to a close. I cite this not in 
a spirit of criticism of those involved in 
this particular panel, but because the dis- 
cussion so clearly illustrates where we 
frequently arrive when we attempt to 
deal with deep-seated human problems 
from the viewpoint of verbal definitions. 

This difficulty, and the accompanying 
danger of bogging down in a semantic 
mire, become even more striking when 
we consider a related and more specific 
question centering on the status of the 
first-line supervisor, commonly known as 
the foreman.’ Little light is thrown on 
either the nominal position or actual 
status of the foreman by the verbal bar- 
rage which variously describes him as the 
“key man” in industry, the “cutting 
edge” of management, the “confused and 
uninformed member of management,” 
or—at the other extreme—as the “for- 
gotten man,” the “victim of double talk” 
whose remains of authority are scattered 
behind the sleigh of management as the 
effort is made to outdistance the pack 
of wolves (in the guise of union lead- 
ers) massed for the attack. 


A "Behavioristic’” Approach to the 
Status Problem 


It is not the intent of this paper to 
substitute semantic order for this verbal 


2See particularly F. J. 
man: 
Business Review, 
ment of Foremen in 


Roethlisberger, “The Fore- 
Master and Victim of Double Talk,” Harvard 
1945, 23, 285-94; The Develop- 

Management (Part II of a 
Study of the Foreman’s Role in Industry), Ameri- 
can anagement Association Research Report No. 
7, 1945; The Foreman—A Study of Supervisors in 
British ’ Industr , Staples Press, Ltd., 1951; A. 
Walton, “‘The Forgotten Man,” Industrial Engineer 
September, 1943; D. Wray, “Marginal Men of 
Industry: The Foreman,” American Journal of 
Sociology, 1949, 54, 298-301. 
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confusion. I am, instead, starting with 
the simple assumption that problems of 
supervisory status are very much the 
same regardless of whether the foreman 
or supervisor at any level is designated 
on the payroll and on the organization 
chart, as “management personnel,” or 
whether he is still described as an “over- 
seer” or listed as an “hourly” or 
“weekly” employee, as contrasted with a 
“salaried” or “monthly” employee on the 
payroll of an organization which has not 
conformed to current (and generally de- 
sirable) classification trends in industry. 
The problems are the same, because a 
person who is given responsibility in ex- 
cess of that placed upon rank-and-file 
employees cannot be expected to see 
himself as occupying a position different 
from such employees, to identify com- 
pany goals with his goals, or to behave 
as a member of management in the 
achievement of company goals unless he 
is provided with the outward and inner 
symbols of status appropriate to the role 
which he is expected to play in the busi- 
ness enterprise. In simpler terms, mak- 
ing the supervisor a part of management 
is not a matter of definition; it is a mat- 
ter of creating a situation which both 
provides the opportunity for the super- 
visor and stimulates him to feel and act 
as a member of management. 

Research in industry and broader ex- 
periments in the general area of social 
psychology both provide definite clues 
to the steps required to create such a 
situation. It is not possible within the 
scope of this paper to discuss all that 
can be and needs to be done to enhance 
the status of the supervisor. It is pos- 
sible to discuss a few factors which a re- 
cent comprehensive survey® leads me to 
believe are among the most important 


*M. S. Viteles, Motivation and Morale in Industry. 
W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 1953 
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factors in dealing with problems of mo- 


tivation and morale at the supervisory 
level. 


Visible Appurtenances of Status 


Among the more obvious and widely 
discussed steps is that of providing the 
supervisor with the physical appurte- 
nances and symbols of dignity and au- 
thority in the way of adequate office 
space, a desk, a telephone, and similar 
_ facilities. Recognition of the significance 
of such outward symbols is well illus- 
trated in the “Rank Has Its Privileges 
EXEC-CHART” (Figure 1), prepared by 
K. B. Bernhardt, Manager of Executive 
Development, Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany, which has been widely circulated 
in industrial circles. 

There seems to be no doubt that su- 
pervisors do attach values to such phy- 
sical objects, not only as contributions to 
their comfort but, even more, as outward 
symbols of status. It has become increas- 
ingly clear that supervisors’ morale can 
suffer when such visible appurtenances 
are not provided. However, in my opin- 
ion, there is also no doubt that their 
effectiveness in stimulating motivation 
and morale can be grossly over-estimated, 
particularly in the absence of more sig- 
nificant inward sources of status and 
prestige. Stated bluntly, even a Cadillac 
for supervisory personnel at every level 
will not suffice to produce the results for 
which industry is looking in the way of 
making the supervisor truly a member 
of the management team. 


There also seems basis for the view 
that a program whereby supervisors at 
each level are supplied with an office, 
desk, carpets, etc., conforming to nomin- 
al rank, may produce a caste system with- 
in management ranks which can help 
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tear down, particularly at lower ‘levels, 
the very identification of the supervisor 
with management which industry is seek- 
ing to attain. For example, a supervisor 
recently unburdened to me his deep dis- 
turbance at being unable to substitute 
walnut furniture for oak furniture in his 
office—a way of symbolizing his position 
with respect to his subordinates—because 
his own superior had refrained from fur- 
nishing his own office with walnut fur- 
niture. This incident typifies to me the 
real dangers which lie in the current 
over-emphasis on visible appurtenances 
which, nevertheless, have real signifi- 
cance when considered from the view of 
minimum standards, and particularly 
when the status of lower-level supervisors 
is enhanced in comparison with that of 
rank-and-file employees. 


The Pay Envelope as a Determiner of 
Motivation and Morale 


Looming large among incentives for 
developing motivation and morale at the 
supervisory level is the pay envelope. 
There is currently great awareness of the 
adverse effects produced during World 
War II by wage controls and other con- 
ditions which placed supervisory per- 
sonnel at a distinct disadvantage in so far 
as comparative earnings were concerned. 
Discussions during the past few years 
have been marked by a growing recogni- 
tion of the need for both expanding the 
rate differential between supervisory and 
non-supervisory employees and maintain- 
ing a realistic difference in terms of take- 
home pay. However, there are those who 
still feel that there is a substantial loss 
of supervisory status when supervisors 
are treated like rank-and-file employees 
by being granted payment for overtime 
and other monetary rewards and privi- 








Visible 
Appurtenances Top dogs V.LP.’s Brass No. 2’s Eager beavers Hoi polloi 
BRIEF CASES None—they ask Use backs of Someone goes along| Carry theirown— | Daily-—carry their Too poor 

the questions envclopes to carry theirs empty own—filled with to own one 
work 
Desks, office Custom made Executive style Type A, Type B, Cast-offs Yellow Oak— 
(to order) (to order) “Director” “Manager” from No. 2’s or cast-offs from 
Eager beavers 
TABLES, office Coffec tables End tables or Matching tables, Matching tables, Plain None—lucky to 


decorative type A type B work table have own desk 


CARPETING Nylon— Nylon— Wool-twist Wool-twist Used wool Asphalt tile 
1-inch pile 1-inch pile (with pad) (without pad) pieces—sewed 
PLANT STANDS Several—kept filled with Two—rcpotted | One medium-sized— Small— May have one in 
strange exotic plants whenever they repotted annually repotted when | the department or 
: take a trip during vacation plant dics bring their own 
from home 
Coke machine | Water fountains 


























VACUUM WATER Silver 


Silver Chromium Plain painted 
BOTTLES 





Lipraky Private Autographed or Selected 
collection complimentary references 
books and reports 


Imprcssive titles Books Dictionary 
on covers everywhere 





SHOE-SHINE Every morning Every morning Every day at Every other day Once a week Shine their own 
SERVICE at 10:00 at 10:15 9:00 or 11:00 





PARKING Private— In plant garage | In company garage— 
SPACE in front of office 


In company On the Anywhcre thev can 
if enough seniority propertics—some- parking lot find a space—if 
.. where they can afford a car 


FIGURE 1—R.H.I.P. EXEC-CHART* 


*A Ready Guide for Evaluating Executives, prepared by K. B. Bernhardt, Monsanto Chemical 
Company. 
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FIGURE 2 


(After R. Centers and H. 


Cantril, 


“Income Satisfaction and Income 


Aspirations,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1946, 4, 64-69.) 


leges which were allowed only to so- 
called “hourly” workers in earlier years. 


In some quarters, there is even a nostal- 
gic yearning for the “good old days” in 
which, it is suggested, a crass concern 
for money was less evident among super- 
visory personnel aware of the benefits 
of status conferred by the “white collar” 
and the authority of supervisory rank. 
This view has found some degree of re- 
inforcement in the tendency of a num- 
ber of social scientists and business lead- 
ers to misinterpret the findings of experi- 
mental studies (such as the Hawthorne 
Plant investigations) and of employee at- 
titude surveys as showing that the pay en- 
velope has little weight as an incentive. 

The fact of the matter is that people 
—at whatever level of income they may 
be and whatever their status—want more 
money. Evidence bearing upon the role 
of the financial incentive at all levels ap- 
pears clearly in the findings of a survey 
reported by the Office of Public Opinion 


Research in 1946.4 Each of 1,239 indi- 
viduals, representing a cross-sample of 
the national population, was asked to in- 
dicate the average weekly income group 
to which his immediate family belonged. 
Each was also asked: “About how much 
more money than that do you think your 
family would need to have the things 
that might make your family happier or 
more comfortable than it is now?” 
Among the findings of this study, illus- 
trated in Figure 2, are the indications 
that: 

1. A large increase in income—on the 
average, an 86 per cent increase over 
present income—is desired by those who 
are dissatisfied and state how much more 
they want. 

. The higher a person’s income is, the 
more likely he is to be satisfied with it 
and the smaller is the proportion of 


present income desired in way of an in- 
crease. 


3. Proportionate to their present earnings, 
individuals in the lowest income brackets 


*R. Centers and H. Cantril, “Income Satisfaction 
and Income Aspiration,” Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, 1946. 4, 64-69. 





want a great deal more (increase wanted 
in percentages); but in comparison to 
the sums wanted by those in higher in- 
come brackets, income wanted in dollars 
is smaller. 


There is no question that supervisory 
personnel share this almost universal de- 
sire for more money. They want more 
money because of its usefulness in satis- 
fying physical wants. They are also 
aware of what Whiting Williams has 
called the “social handle of the paycup”® 
—of the fact that higher earnings contri- 
bute to the enhancement of status in 
multitudinous ways. Furthermore, as is 
illustrated by Pooh Bah in Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s famous comedy, “The Mikado,” 
even those in high rank may be willing 
to accept an insult to rank, and even a 
diminution in the subjective evaluation 
of status, if the insult takes the form of 


hard cash. 


The Abrogation of Supervisory Authority 


The fact that the pay envelope remains 
a potent force in stimulating motivation 
and morale does not obviate the further 
fact that beyond a certain stage, in the 
case of supervisory as well as non-super- 
visory employees, monetary rewards ap- 
pear generally to bring diminishing re- 
turns. At all levels, the nature of the 
job, recognition, social approval, the op- 
portunity for self-expression, and similar 
conditions are important determinants of 
occupational status. This becomes in- 
creasingly the case as wages mount above 
the subsistence level and the individual 
rises in the hierarchy of occupationally- 
determined social strata. Consequently, 
maximum long-range returns in the stim- 
ulation of supervisory motivation and 
morale are to be found in the non-finan- 
cial “extras” which denote the super- 
visor’s status in management. Most im- 


5 W. Williams, Mainsprings of Men. Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 1925. 
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portant among these, in my opinion, is 
a management climate which specifically 
places the supervisor in the role of both 
making and implementing decisions. 
These are basic hallmarks of management 
in any business enterprise within any era 
of time. They appear to be of particular 
significance at a time when widespread 
unionization has been accompanied by 
usurpation of supervisory functions by 
union representatives and, in many in- 
stances, by the virtual displacement of 
the supervisor as a unit in the manage- 
ment chain of communication and of 
command. 

Recent publications in the field of man- 
agement include many case studies and 
attitude survey findings which point to 
the abrogation of supervisory authority. 
The issue involved here and its perti- 
nence to the topic under discussion can 
be illustrated by reference to the findings 
of a recent British study of labor-man- 
agement cooperation, commonly known 
in Great Britain as joint consultation.® 
This study included interviews with man- 
agerial and worker personnel and the 
collection of questionnaire data in a large 
sampling of British manufacturing es- 
tablishments. From replies given during 
interviews, individuals and groups in the 
factory were classified as to whether they 
support, accept, or resent joint consulta- 
tation in terms of the following defini- 
tions: 

“Support: Keen interest: sees real possi- 
bilities in joint consultation and pre- 
pared to work for its development. 

“Accept: Feels joint consultation has a 
useful purpose; prepared to use it in 
a limited way but does not see any 
great development ahead. 

“Resent: Feels it has few advantages and 


* National Institute of Industrial Psychology, Joint 


Consultation in British Industry. 


Staples Press, 
1952. 
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FIGURE 3 
Attitudes of Management and Workers in British Factories 
Toward Joint Consultation 
(After Joint Consultation in British Industry, Staples Press, 1952.) 


some serious drawbacks; for example, 
it undermines authority or status or 
overlaps trade union negotiations; is 
completely apathetic and would be 
quite indifferent if it failed.”* 
Interview findings, summarized in 
Figure 3, show clearly that support for 
joint consultation was strongest at the 
highest levels of management and became 
progressively weaker through the lower 
levels. Strong support for joint consul- 
tation was found among worker-repre- 
sentatives on joint consultation bodies, 
weaker support among shop stewards, and 
less support among rank-and-file work- 
ers. Least support and the highest in- 
cidence of resentment of joint consulta- 
tion were found at the level of the fore- 
man, with middle management views 


T Ibid. p. 62. 


showing a similar though numerically less 
striking pattern. 

Interviews with foremen and supervi- 
sors at other levels provided clues to the 
origin of these attitudes. Foremen re- 
ported that “encouragement and interest- 
ing news were being communicated by 
the senior management directly through 
the consultative committee” while “they 
were still given the unpleasant things to 
impart.” In a number of firms it was re- 
ported that suggestions made by foremen 
to higher levels of management were 
frequently disregarded. On the other 
hand, top management tended to accept 
and act upon the same suggestions when 
these had been brought up by workers 
in committee. Workers’ representatives 
on joint consultation committees by- 
passed the foreman—and also middle 


® Ibid. p. 72. 





management—by “saving-up” for the 
committee items which could have been 
dealt with immediately by supervision 
if told about such items. In a few in- 
stances, normal risks to status which 
arise when the normal channels of au- 
thority are by-passed were accentuated 
by members of top management who 
viewed joint consultation as a device for 
keeping first-line and middle-line super- 
visors “up to the mark.” Thus, according 
to one of them, “It [joint consultation] 
has given us a new means of judging 
which departments are being run well 
and which badly.”® 


The Opportunity to Feel and Act 
Like Management 

Such observations, and others reported 
by the British investigators, provide a 
basis for the evaluation of formal sys- 
tems of labor-management cooperation. 
For the moment, I am not concerned 
with such an evaluation, but merely with 
the light which supervisory attitudes 
toward joint consultation, reported in 
this and other studies,!® !! throws upon 
the factors affecting supervisory motiva- 
tion and morale. The findings accen- 
tuate what is already widely known in 
theory and frequently neglected in prac- 
tice. This is the principle that anything 
which curtails the supervisor’s function as 
a dynamic unit in the chain of commu- 
nication and in the line of command 
adversely affects the supervisor’s evalua- 
tion of his own status and his status as 
viewed by others around him. While 
the strength of barriers to his function- 
ing may become particularly intense in 
union plants, and most particularly under 
formal systems of union-management 
cooperation, they exist throughout in- 


® Ibid. 

10 FE, Boe,” Productivity Through Labor-Man- 
agement Cooperation. American Management Asso- 
ciation, 1949. 

uW. H. Scott, Industrial Leadership and Consulta- 
tion. The University Press of Liverpool, 1952 
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dustry—in non-union as 
unionized plants. 

The major problem in solidifying the 
status of the supervisor in management 
is to eliminate such barriers wherever 
they exist. This condition is basic to the 
development and enhancement of status 
appropriate to the necessity of meeting 
responsibilities as a part of and repre- 
sentative of management. The supervi- 
sor cannot be expected to feel like man- 
agement unless he has an opportunity 
to act like management. Conversely, he 
cannot act like management unless he 
feels like management. He can do neither 
if the management climate in which he 
works is one in which lip service is paid 
to the concept that the supervisor is part 
of management while, in fact, suitable 
scope for participation in making and 
implementing decisions is denied to him. 

This is the problem which must be 
realistically attacked in both unionized 
and non-unionized plants. There is no 
single answer—no one best way—of deal- 
ing with this situation which applies 
universally throughout industry. In par- 
ticular, recent studies raise serious ques- 
tion as to the extent to which this prob- 
lem can be solved by bigger or even 
better training programs—as to whether 
any formal system of training can actual- 
ly stimulate supervisors to act as part 
of management, even though they may 
learn something about the principles of 
supervision as a result of such training.’* 


well as in 


A. Fleishman, “Leadership 
ervisory Behavior, "Personnel Re- 
search Board, hio State University, 1931; TT. 
Hariton, Conditions Influencing the E ects of 
Training Foremen in Human Relations (Doctorate 
dissertation, University of Michigan), Microfilm 
Abstracts, 1951, 11, 734-35; “Is Anybody Listen- 
—. Fortune, Se stember) 1950, 77 ff.; D. Katz 
and R. L. ‘Human Organization and Work- 
er Motivation” 2* L. R. Tripp (Ed.), Industrial 
Productivity, Industrial Relations ve a5 Asso- 
ciation, Madison, Wisc., 1951, 146-71; S. Mann, 
“Changing Superior- Subordinate bedistignsht Ss, 
Journal of Social Issues, 1951, 7, 3, 56-63; 
Roethlisberger “Training Supervisors in 
Relations,” Mivcatd Business Review, 


Climate’’ and 


12 See particular! mm. . 
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FIGURE 4 
Flow Chart 
Second Phase, Plant Coordination Program 
(Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania) 


A Management Coordination Program 


I can offer no panacea for solving the 
problem under discussion, but I can de- 
scribe a program conducted under my 
guidance which seems to show some prom- 
ise, in at least one corporation, for pro- 
moting the development of a permanent 
set of attitudes and behavior roles which 
meet the requirement, stated earlier, that 
to be part of management, supervisors 
must feel and act like management. This 
program, known as the Management Co- 





ordination Program and used by the Bell 
Telephone Company of Pennsylvania, 
simply provides a structure through which 
supervision at all levels can systematic- 
ally participate in the decision-making 
process and be provided appropriate 
scope of action and stimulation in the 
implementation of decisions which affect 
themselves and their subordinates. The 
nature of this program is graphically de- 
scribed in Figure 4, which refers spe- 
cifically to the program under way in 





the Plant Department of the Bell Tele- 
phone Company of Pennsylvania. 

At the base of the program (see Fig- 
ure 4) was a series of interviews in which 
second-line supervisors—the lowest level 
included in this program—were permitted 
an opportunity to “sound off” on signi- 
ficant issues in supervision, with the un- 
derstanding that topics of interest to 
them would be discussed at later group 
meetings. While superficially resembling 
an attitude survey, findings were not sub- 
mitted to the conventional type of analy- 
sis. The most important function of this 
first phase of the program was to stim- 
ulate the full release of feelings and 
ideas as a means of preparing supervi- 
sors for wholehearted and full participa- 
tion in the conferences, which represent 
the second or main phase of the Man- 
agement Coordination Program. As a 
secondary objective, the interviews pro- 
vided discussion topics and numerical 
data on problems faced by supervisors, 
as a springboard for initiating discus- 
sion at the conferences of second-line 
supervisors. 

In Step 1, the main phase of the pro- 
gram, second-line supervisors meet in 
groups of approximately 12 to 15. Seven 
such meetings are currently scheduled, 
each centering around a topic such as 
“job conditions,” “force utilization,” “au- 
thority and responsibility,” etc., included 
because interview findings revealed a con- 
cern with such aspects of the supervisory 
job. The conference leader, a member 
of the committee operating this pro- 
gram, also participated in conducting 
the interviews. 

The meeting takes the form of an al- 
most unguided conference. Those par- 
ticipating are asked to suggest problems 
in the topical area—e.g., “job condi- 
tions,”"—which they want to discuss. 
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They then proceed to the discussion of 
those problems which, in the opinion of 
members of the group, appear to be 
most crucial. Discussion of each problem 
is focussed upon: 

What the supervisors themselves can do 

about the problem 

The obstacles in the way of doing 

these things 

How these obstacles can be overcome. 

One immediate outcome of this dis- 
cussion is that ideas are presented as 
to action which can be taken by the 
second-line supervisors themselves, on 
their own authority, to alleviate or over- 
come the problem under discussion. In 
some instances, the action approved by 
the group represents steps which some 
supervisors have already taken, directly 
or through the guidance of subordinates, 
to overcome the problem under discus- 
sion. 

At each meeting there remains a resi- 
due of problems which second-line su- 
pervisors feel they cannot deal with, be- 
cause of ignorance, for example, or lack 
of understanding of policy, the impractic- 
ability of applying existing policy, or the 
feeling that they lack authority to deal 
with the situation. These problems be- 
come the subject matter for recommenda- 
tions for action at higher levels. Such 
recommendations are formulated by the 
group and are passed along to higher 
levels for consideration and action. In 
this connection, it is important to note 
that apart from keeping the discussion 
orderly, the conference leader does not 
participate in the discussion. He plays 
no part in suggesting modes of action 
or in guiding the content or form of re- 
commendations. He comes to the meet- 
ing uninformed as to the problems to be 
discussed and unprepared and unwilling 
to use the finesse of conference leader- 
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ship to move the group to adopt “ele- 
gant solutions” formulated in advance by 
a leader who adheres to the form but not 
the spirit of true democratic participation. 

A report on matters discussed at the 
meeting, actions which supervisors pro- 
pose to take on their own, and the re- 
commendations become the subject mat- 
ter for discussion at a conference of the 
next higher level of supervision. In so 
far as action at this level and guidance of 
subordinates are concerned, this meet- 
ing becomes a replica of the session at 
the lower supervisory level. However, 
this group is also required to approve or 
disapprove the recommendations formu- 
lated by second-line supervisors and to 
state clearly the reasons for their dis- 
approval—when the decision is to dis- 
approve. In addition, this next higher 
or third level of supervision can amend 
recommendations or suggest alternate re- 
commendations where such steps seem 
desirable. Here, again, reasons for ac- 
tion must be formulated. 


As shown on Figure 4, this process is 
repeated until the highest level of man- 
agement within the department is reached. 
Here recommendations are subjected to 
final review. Such review involves con- 
sultation with officers of the company on 
issues requiring policy discussions at 
such levels, 

In some cases the approval of recom- 
mendations represents virtually a modi- 
fication of policy. In other instances, 
approval represents merely a confirma- 
tion of policy which may not be clearly 
understood by subordinate levels. In 
still others, the top level decision may 
take the form of a continuation of policy 
with the further statement that this will 
be subject to review and possible modi- 
fication. Disapprovals are accompanied 
by explanations of the factors which un- 
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derlie the decision to reject recommenda- 
tions made at lower levels. 

In this process of communication and 
action up the line, Plant Department staff 
personnel act as conference leaders. 
When recommendations have been acted 
upon at the top level, the program takes 
a turn both in direction and in the 
pattern of leadership. In the first place, 
as shown on Figure 4, the program be- 
comes one of communication down the 
line. This again takes the form of a series 
of meetings. In this case, however, each 
meeting includes a supervisor at a given 
level and his immediate subordinates. 
In other words, the line of command is 
strictly followed in the down-the-line 
steps of the Plant Management Coordina- 
tion Program. As indicated in Figure 4, 
the meeting at each level is devoted, in 
part, to a report on higher-level deci- 
sions on recommendations, which includes 
an explanation of the reasons for the dis- 
approvals. The most significant phase 
is the discussion of what can be done by 
each level of supervision to implement 
approved recommendations. 

Space permits only a passing refer- 
ence to the many interesting outcomes 
which have already appeared, though the 
program of seven meetings has not yet 
been completed. Thus, as a result of the 
discussion of “Job Conditions,” the sec- 
ond-line supervisors have received ap- 
proval of their recommendation that as 
replacements are required, they all be 
furnished with coupes instead of small 
delivery trucks. Contrary to earlier prac- 
tice, lower-level supervision will be in- 
formed in advance of construction and 
maintenance work to be done on equip- 
ment under their control. Supervisors at 
all levels will have the opportunity to 
review in advance and to make recom- 
mendations with respect to plans for the 
construction or modification of buildings 





—including offices and garages—occu- 
pied by them. 

Perhaps none of these or any of the 
other many outcomes to which I could 
refer is of great importance in itself, es- 
pecially viewed from the perspective of 
a top management engrossed with the 
highly complex problems involved in 
running a business. Nevertheless, each 
represents some respect in which super- 
visors at one level or another (and some- 
times in a succession of levels) have— 
inadvertently, in many cases—been de- 
prived of some opportunity to feel and 
act like management. The object of the 
program which I have described is to 
enlarge the opportunity for each super- 
visor at every level to do these things 
and thereby both to stamp himself as 
part of management and to increase his 
contribution to the effectiveness of com- 
pany operation. 


Conclusion 


As indicated earlier, I am not sug- 
gesting that this Management Coordina- 
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tion Program is a panacea. However, 
there are many indications that it is serv- 
ing a useful purpose in building up the 
management status of supervisurs in the 
organization for which it was developed. 
Study of the American scene during 
recent years has led to the growing con- 
viction that good management plays a 
central role in the economic and social 
accomplishments of American indus- 
try.'314 The full effects of good man- 
agement are to be achieved only if full 
use is made of the resources and talents 
of all members of the management team. 
This can be done only in a leadership 
climate which permits the supervisor to 
play the role and achieve the status ap- 
propriate to the fulfillment of both his 
needs and his obligations to industry. To 
provide such a climate represents a con- 
tinuing challenge to top executives in the 
management hierarchy. 


18 Pp. F. Drucker, “Productivity Is a State of Mind,” 
Nation’s Business, 1952, 40, 4, 34-36, 66-67. 


144M, S. Viteles, op. cit., Chapter 23. 
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A Special AMA Conference on Employee Groups Benefits will be 
held on Thursday and Friday, March 18-19 at the Hotel Roosevelt, 
New York. This Conference will present a complete analysis of current 
problems of planning and administering group medical, life insurance, 
and retirement programs, with particular attention to new developments 


in these fields. 














Supervisory Development— 


A Case History 


ELLSWORTH S. GRANT 


Vice-President and Industrial Relations Director 
The Allen Manufacturing Company, Hartford, Conn. 


Unlike some long-established organizations that have only recently begun to give 
serious attention to the problems of supervisory development, the Allen Manufactur- 
ing Company has recognized—since the very inception of its formal personnel pro- 
gram—that the supervisor is the key figure around whom personnel policies and 
procedures should be built. Thus supervisory development is no mere isolated “train- 
ing” activity, but an integral part of company-wide policy. This case history serves, 
by its excellent example, further to emphasize the point made in the preceding article 
—that supervisory development is primarily a matter of giving supervisors the oppor- 
tunity to feel and act like managers, and that this requires top-level support all the way. 


A PARAMOUNT virtue in New England 
has always been thrift. Grandmother, 
for generations, has exhorted us Yankees 
to “eat it up; wear it out; make it do; 
and do without.” So when a typically 
Connecticut metal-working manufacturer 
like Allen—family-owned,  single-plant, 
urban location, under 1,000 employees— 
considers supervisory development of 
prime importance, and has done so for 
more than a decade, it is certainly not in- 
vesting the time and expense required 
without getting a satisfactory return. In 
fact, a sensible program does not have 
to be expensive and can be easily af- 
forded by most small firms. The point 
is that it may be expensive not to have 
it. 

At present we have about 500 hourly 
employees on two shifts, 19 group lead- 
ers or assistant foremen, 25 foremen and 
a superintendent each for production, 
quality control, tools, maintenance, pack- 
ing and shipping, and the night shift. 
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The entire line organization, with the 
exception of maintenance, is headed up 
by the factory manager, who reports 
to our president. Excluding superin- 
tendents, our  supervisor-subordinate 
ratio is 1:11. We manufacture nine 
different types of precision fastenings, 
mostly hex-socket screws. 

This account of how supervisors grew 
in a small company, both as individuals 
and as a management group, starts in 
the threatening year of 1941, when 
America stood on the threshold of World 
War II. Ours was primarily a one-man, 
unfunctionalized organization undergo- 
ing rapid growth and change. A new 
management team was taking hold. Dur- 
ing 1941 alone, employment and sales 
volume almost doubled. Most personnel 
matters were handled in hit-or-miss fash- 
ion. Applicants were interviewed by the 
president’s secretary, because her desk 
was nearest the front entrance, and the 
general superintendent did most of the 
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hiring. Prior to February of that year 
no personnel department existed. 

There were 19 so-called foremen in 
the shop, hourly-paid, with little status 
and no clearly-defined responsibility or 
authority. These men were mostly old- 
timers, chosen for their mechanical 
know-how or on the basis of arbitrary 
personal preferences. They were hard- 
ened in the furnace of bossism—the kind 
of plant atmosphere that breeds fear and 
suspicion, in which the major considera- 
tions are “who you know” and “keep 
your mouth shut.” Naturally, the change- 
over to a functional staff and line type 
of organization was bound to create 
some distrust and resistance. The petty 
tyrants and deadwood had to be re- 
moved and a selling job done through- 
out the company, utilizing every method 
of persuasion. Fortunately, the “defense 
effort” made a convenient hook upon 
which to hang many of the necessary 
improvements initiated by the personnel 
department. 


Evolution of Personnel Policy 


The notice announcing the establish- 
ment of this department set forth a new 
employment policy that indicated man- 
agement’s future attitude: “A prelim- 
inary selection and classification of ap- 
plicants will be made by the Personnel 
Department. The final selection will 
be made by the foreman in consultation 
with the Personnel Department.” Thus, 
from the inception of our formal em- 
ployee relations program, the supervisor 
was recognized as a key figure having 
definite personnel as well as production 
responsibilities, around whom employee 
policies and procedures should be built 
as he developed the necessary knowledge 
and ability. 

In that feverish year the new person- 
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nel department was able to lay a foun- 
dation for training and upgrading, com- 
munication and employee services, as 
well as selection. Even foreman train- 
ing was begun in a small way. Through 
bi-weekly conferences and the use of 
sound-slide films the personnel depart- 
ment tried to clarify supervisory duties. 
These meetings gave foremen their first 
opportunity to “open up”—to discuss 
company policies as they took shape 
and to grasp the importance of human re- 
lations. Later, partly at the suggestion of 
the newly-organized foremen’s club, the 
majority of the supervisory force went 
through the three ten-hour T.W.I. pro- 
grams in job instruction, job methods 
and job relations. In the words of the 
department report for that year, these 
“materially helped our foremen to stand 
on their own feet and decreased their 
dependency on the Personnel Depart- 
ment.” 

Now let us look for a moment at an 
individual who will play a leading role 
in this story. His name: Sam Harris. 
Hired in 1940 as a tool room helper 
at 50 cents an hour, he was 22 years 
old, a college graduate, tall, athletic, 
easy-going, and full of ambition. Sam 
was the first college man to start in the 
shop. Less than a year later we find 
him transferred to the press depart- 
ment, becoming a setup man and earn- 
ing 10 cents more. But then he volun- 
teered for the Air Force and dropped 
out of our scene for several years. More 
about Sam later. 


Developing Two-Way Communication 


In these early years our aim was to 
lift the ceiling of the supervisor’s hori- 
zon—to make him feel that he operated 
in a work environment of freedom, 
friendliness and top management back- 
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ing. His proper status commanded a 
great deal of attention. From the be- 
ginning we had encouraged foremen to 
take their troubles to their superinten- 
dent or to the personnel director. This 
carefully-nurtured but slow-maturing at- 
mosphere of two-way communication 
served to bring dissatisfaction to the 
surface quickly, even though at first top 
management—also human—was irked to 
learn that any gripes existed. Further- 
more, supervisory policies were still in 
the formative stage. Of concern to 
foremen then were questions like these: 
“Why aren’t foremen told where they 
stand? Where do foremen come in on 
job evaluation? What is the difference 
in pay between foremen and_subor- 
dinates? Why should deserving fore- 
men have to ask for a raise? Why must 
foremen ring time cards? Why shouldn’t 
all foremen be on salary? Why should 
working foremen have the same vaca- 


We 


tion pay as hourly employees? 
tried to answer these fully through 
talks with the officers of the foremen’s 
club and discussions with all the fore- 
men from both shifts. 

As a direct result, the personnel de- 


partment prepared a detailed policy 
statement on supervisory status, com- 
pensation and requirements which was 
approved by the staff, comprising super- 
intendents and top management. To 
let each supervisor know how he handled 
his duties and to give him constructive 
suggestions for doing better, each super- 
intendent started making formal progress 
reports. Other innovations were regular 
foremen’s meetings—now held monthly, 
a policy and procedure manual—which 
the foremen call their “Bible,” a re- 
vamped organization chart, and job 
evaluation of all supervisory positions. 
These practices have since been con- 
tinued and kept up to date. 
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Clarifying Line and Staff Functions 


In addition, the staff saw fit to issue 
a policy memorandum regarding the re- 
lationship between employee, supervisor 
and personnel department. This amounted 
to a recognition of the differences be- 
tween line and staff functions. It made 
clear that the personnel department ex- 
isted primarily to help the supervisor 
accomplish his prime function of main- 
taining efficiency and satisfaction among 
his employees. It followed the basic 
principle of sound organization that the 
personnel function must be shared by 
every manager: “The personnel depart- 
ment has no right to interfere, bypass or 
act without the knowledge and approval 
of the line. It is not the business of 
the personnel department to operate— 
in other words, to do the foreman’s 
or the superintendent’s job . . . Only 
through good foremanship can the com- 
pany have a friendly and efficient work 
force. And only through close colla- 
boration between the foreman and the 
personnel department can this ultimate 
purpose be achieved. The line and staff 
are partners, not competitors, in a com- 
mon cause.” 

At this early point of supervisory de- 
velopment, of course, such a policy of 
decentralized responsibility and  au- 
thority could be only a goal. Because 
of such factors as the expansion of the 
company, the obvious inadequacy of cer- 
tain older supervisors, and the difficulty 
of changing and forming new attitudes 
from top to bottom, its full realization 
took years of intensive application. In 
the meantime, the personnel department 
was often compelled by expediency to 
contradict this policy by taking direct 
action in many day-to-day cases; but 
as the line organization learned and 
applied more personnel “know-how,” 
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these instances became fewer and fewer 
to the point where the personnel depart- 
ment could really function as a staff 
service. Although top management had 
some early misgivings about the fore- 
men’s over-all performance, from the 
rank and file’s viewpoint they were do- 
ing all right. An opinion survey, in 
which about half the hourly workers 
took part, showed that 80 per cent found 
their boss fair, sympathetic and possess- 
ing the necessary job knowledge. A 
majority indicated he kept his promises, 
welcomed suggestions and did not play 
favorites. 


Strengthening Foreman Status 


Gradually through trial and error, the 
free exchange of ideas, and an ever- 
increasing awareness of his managerial 
role, the foreman’s status developed in 
many respects. Small but important priv- 


ileges were granted to make him feel like 
a department manager—e.g., private 
office and telephone, preferred park- 
ing space, elimination of the time card. 
Through sick leave, additional vacation 
time, extra insurance, pension plan, and 
similar benefits the foreman gained a 
greater measure of job security than 
his subordinates enjoyed. With one 
exception all promotions to supervisory 
positions have been made from within 
the organization, with leadership ability 
the number one criterion, regardless of 
race, creed or color. When for six 
months in 1949 the shop worked less 
than 40 hours weekly, all salaried em- 
ployees were required to take a cor- 
responding reduction. After a full ex- 
planation, plus a reminder that they 
had always been paid for overtime when 
worked, the foremen accepted the fact 
that their earnings necessarily fluctuated 
to some extent with production sched- 
ules. 
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It is company policy to maintain at 
least a 20 per cent differential between 
the maximum salary rate of every fore- 
man’s job and the average rates of the 
five highest non-supervisory employees 
in his department. In practice, the 
average supervisor earns 50 per cent 
more than the average hourly employee. 
He shares percentage-wise in the bonus 
earned by his department. We also main- 
tain at least a 10 per cent pay differential 
between the foreman and assistant fore- 
man. Salary reviews are made an- 
nually on the supervisor’s anniversary 
date, except during his first year in the 
job, when they occur at six-month inter- 
vals. The “Management Progress Re- 
port,” plus supporting data, weighs 
heavily in considering merit increases. 


Keeping Supervisors Informed 


We have spent considerable time in de- 
veloping communication between top 
management and the supervisor. In trans- 
mitting information down the line we try 
to give the foreman prior consideration 
always. Copies of notices are placed in 
his hands at least 24 hours in advance of 
posting. Before important changes are 
put into effect, the foremen are called to- 
gether to hear the details and reasons. 
Foreman: representatives attend union ne- 
gotiations to make sure the word is spread 
among the supervisory group as quickly 
as through the union grapevine. The 
supervisor is consulted in advance on 
new equipment, tooling improvements, 
production schedules, contract changes, 
and other matters affecting his job 
directly. Foremen’s outings, dinner 
dances and similar gatherings have done 
away with the social barriers and falsely 
deferential attitudes that existed at first, 
and have brought all members of man- 
agement closer together. 
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Participation in Policy-Making 


To illustrate another method of com- 
munication, the staff established a pro- 
cedure to enable foremen to participate 
in the formulation of company policies 
at their regular meetings. They were 
advised that not only must they under- 
stand our policies, but it was their right 
and duty from time to time to suggest 
changes that might improve operations. 
Such proposals, after acceptance by the 
staff, are subject to final approval by 
the officers. In practice, supervisory 
recommendations have come _ verbally 
through the superintendents or out of 
conference discussions. But the adop- 
tion of the formal procedure served to 
make our foremen more management- 
minded. 

At the invitation of the foremen’s 
club top management attended once a 
year during the War a “management 


night dinner,” after which they answered 


questions submitted in advance. This 
“bull session” served to clarify com- 
pany policy in regard to supervisory au- 
thority, compensation, and similar per- 
sonnel problems of which we realized 
the foreman had as many as his sub- 
ordinates. It is worth noting that after 
1948 the foremen’s club did not con- 
sider such get-togethers necessary. 


Foreman Training 
The War’s end brought back a large 


number of veterans, among them Sam 
Harris, who was introduced earlier in 
this discussion. Sam was now quite a 
different fellow—not only balder, but 
mature, self-assured, and with a major’s 
rating in the Air Corps, where he served 
as operational control officer. For- 
tunately, we were ready for his return 
in April, 1946, and started him imme- 
diately on a_ six-months supervisory 
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trainee program in cooperation with the 
Veterans Administration. This con- 
sisted of rotating among the various 
staff departments. At the completion 
of each separate period of training he 
was required to submit a written report. 
He was also assigned outside reading. 
He scored well on the battery of tests 
he took. In October he became as- 
sistant foreman of a screw machine de- 
partment on the night shift. 

While building up our organization, 
supervisory status, and communication 
program we depended upon formal train- 
ing programs of ihe conference type 
to give our foremen the knowledge they 
badly needed, especially in the area of 
human relations. As supplementary aids 
various information on supervision was 
distributed from time to time, and the 
company started sharing with foremen 
the expense of subscribing to various 
supervisory periodicals. In the fall of 
1944 the company put on its first real 
conference-type program. Sixteen weekly 
sessions conducted by a personnel man 
from a nearby company were held at 
night in the plant on company time. 
Attendance was remarkably good. Di- 
vided into the main classifications of 
production and personnel, the program 
reviewed the foreman’s job in detail, 
developing through discussion a respon- 
sibility-and-authority clause for each 
major function. The new foreman’s 
manual was used as a guide. Later 
these clauses were added to the manual 
to describe the foreman’s job. A con- 
test was also held for the best statement 
on foremanship, with the winning entry 
serving as the introduction to the 
manual. 

The supervisory conference during the 
last year of the War continued to stress 
thorough understanding of company 
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policies and procedures, both in the 
area of human relations and outside, as 
contained in the manual. For the first 
time not only were the officers of the 
foremen’s club asked for suggestions in 
advanicé’ concerning the program, but 
also it was proposed that foremen them- 
selves conduct several of the nine ses- 
sions on the supervisor’s job and per- 
sonnel procedures. Also, staff services 
such as standards and production plan- 
ning were reviewed by the appropriate 
department heads. In addition, all su- 
pervisors met together to hear the peace- 
time sales outlook for Allen products 
discussed; the meetings also featured 
outside speakers on industrial legisla- 
tion and human relations. In one ses- 


sion the foreman were given the “How 
Supervise?” and Wonderlic tests, the 
average scores of which have since been 
used as a guide in selecting new super- 


visors. In addition, the foremen ex- 
perimented with self-rating—the major- 
ity scoring themselves as “average,” the 
rest “good.” 


The Conference Program 


The program conducted during the 
fall and winter of 1947-48 typifies our 
approach to supervisory development 
off the job. It covered these important 
steps: 

. The foremen were first polled on the 
type of program they wanted. 
. Five selected foremen took 40 hours of 
instruction in conference leadership. 
. Conference leaders and the personnel 
director planned outlines. 

. Conference groups were limited to 10 
each with 10 different topics. 

. Sessions were scheduled as early in the 
shift as possible on company time. 

. Group discussion, case histories and role- 
playing were the main techniques used. 

. Each group made recommendations, half 
of which were adopted by top manage- 
ment. 
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8. A follow-up questionnaire helped to 
evaluate the conference. 


The subject matter consisted chiefly of 
a review of company policies and proce- 
dures. Although this might seem to be an 
overworked topic, keep in mind that both 
policies and supervisors were still chang- 
ing as the organization continued to 
grow. Daytime sessions improved at- 
tendance. Of the 34 foremen and as- 
sistant foremen taking part, the majority 
felt the discussions gave them a better 
appreciation of their responsibilities and 
a clearer understanding of their short- 
comings, especially in reprimanding and 
merit rating. One direct result was a 
simplified and more objective rating 
form. Developed by the conference lead- 
ers and the personnel director, it was 
submitted to the foremen for approval 
before its final adoption. The total 
cost of the conference was $48 per man 
—mostly for time spent off the job. 


Advantages of the Conference Method 


This particular program sold top man- 
agement on the value of the conference 
type of supervisory training and set the 
pattern for future years. The reasons 
might be summarized as follows: 


1. Small groups stimulate free and thorough 
discussion. 

2. Group thinking frequently straightens 
out individual thinking that is off the 
beam, and correction by one’s equals is 
much more acceptabie. 


. Group analysis of specific policies serves 
to prove their value and meaning to each 
participant. 

. Learning by participation—talking to- 
gether and acting out typical problems— 
is the best way to make knowledge stick. 

. The conference leaders acquire self-con- 
fidence in group handling and probably 
learn the most of all. 

. Conferences enable supervisors to formu- 
late proposals for improving policies, 
thus giving them a further sense of parti- 
cipation in management. 
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Departmental Meetings 


Later all the foremen got a chance 
to do some conference leading in con- 
nection with the company’s annual re- 
port to employees. Entitled Your 1,952 
Hours on the Job,* the 16-page booklet 
highlighted Allen wages and _ benefits. 
It was mailed to every employee’s home 
with an accompanying letter. The week 
following, each foreman held a short 
meeting right after the lunch period in 
his department to discuss the report and 
answer questions. The personnel de- 
partment prepared an outline for the 
meeting. The response was highly favor- 
able, and similar departmental meetings 
have since been held when, in the fore- 
man’s view, they might help produc- 
tion or increase employee understand- 
ing. 


Other Special Meetings 


No formal training was carried on 
in 1949 owing to the recession in 
the metal-working industry. Succeeding 
programs have been varied in content 
and technique to fill every supervisory 
need that arises. We call it the “vege- 
table soup” approach because it con- 
tains a little bit of everything. When- 
ever possible, the line conducts the pro- 
gram or at least has close liaison with 
its preparation, whether the purpose is 
informational or problem-soiving. Be- 
sides small-group conferences for experi- 
enced supervisors, there are usually three 
or four dinner meetings a year with an 
outside speaker, panel discussion, or 
movie. Recent conference topics have 
included: engineering policies, statisti- 
cal quality control, our incentive plan, 
departmental costs, two-way informing, 
* Because of its unusual merit this report was 
described, shortly after its blication, in the 


“Strictly Personnel” section of Pzrsonne., July, 
1949.—Eb. 
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and the foreman’s job today. Featured 
at dinner meetings have been such mat- 
ters as manufacturing problems, han- 
dling orders, plant protection, and a 
debate between the union attorney and 
the personnel director on “What’s 
Wrong with Managements and Unions?” 
When necessary, special meetings are 
held to deal with a new or emergency 
situation. 


The most popular type of after-hours 
meeting has been the annual plant visit, 
dinner and discussion. In cooperation 
with other plants of similar size in the 
Greater Hartford area, we set up a home- 
and-home affair. First, the guest fore- 
men visit the Allen shop, dine in our 
cafeteria and then ask how we do our 
jobs. Questions are submitted ahead 
of time, and in most cases the depart- 
ment head responsible gives the an- 
swers. A month later the same process 
is repeated, with our foremen the guests 
of the other company. Both groups of 
foremen find they share the same prob- 
lems and show intense interest in the 
different methods of handling them. The 
resulting interchange is a_ stimulating 
and highly rewarding experience. 


Individual Development Methods 


Besides group-type programs designed 


to meet common needs, individually 
tailored programs are being relied on 
more and more to meet the supervisor’s 
particular needs. We believe in train- 
ing understudies for all supervisory posi- 
tions. New or potential managers un- 
dergo an 80-hour staff indoctrination, 
in addition to 30 hours of supervisory 
fundamentals via the conference method. 
The annual appraisal of performance 
and its review with the experienced su- 
pervisor frequently uncover deficiencies 
that are corrected through some kind of 
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training—either counseling on the job, 
participation at a forthcoming confer- 
ence, special assignments, studying by 
correspondence, or enrolling in a course 
at one of the nearby schools. Attend- 
ance at outside meetings and member- 
ship in the Y.M.C.A. Foreman’s Club 


are encouraged. 


A Case in Point 


Now let’s retrace our steps to see how 
Sam Harris is getting along. Four 
months after being made assistant fore- 
man, he was promoted to foreman of 
the same department. His first super- 
visory appraisal showed him to be 
highly conscientious and dependable. 
Yet certain weak points were noted: 
“Could apply more thought on problems 
at times before asking assistance. Needs 
to think more objectively. Repeats self 
in oral discussion.” Six months later the 
night superintendent reported he was 
progressing in all respects but needed 
more machine experience and should try 
to understand the other fellow’s view- 
point. 

Sam remedied his lack of mechanical 
know-how by taking the setup man into 
his confidence and promising to teach 
him how to lay out cams and administer 
the department in exchange for “the 
tricks” on how to keep the machines 
running. It worked. The setup man, 
brought up in the old school of “never 
tell a greenhorn anything,” welcomed 
this new approach and cooperated fully. 
Through him Sam gained the confidence 
of the entire department; moreover, he 
was developing an understudy. During 
1948 he was cautioned to concentrate 
on improving methods; also to be more 
open-minded; “Generally does good job 
but occasionally makes a bad error in 
judgment. Appears to be too much con- 
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cerned about popularity with subordi- 
nates rather than following policies and 
procedures.” Sam admitted there was 
room for improvement. Despite the lack 
of work in his department, the com- 
pany retained him in a supervisory posi- 
tion during the hard months of 1949. 
The next few years saw him making 
steady progress as an administrator. He 
became a conference leader. He re- 
ceived annual merit increases; counting 
three general increases, his salary ad- 
vanced 67 per cent. At one point he 
was upbraided for overrating his em- 
ployees and for unreasonable stubborn- 
ness, yet by 1951 his superintendent 
could say that Harris was “one of our 
top line supervisors.” 

Nevertheless, Sam had his troubles. 
Five years of night work were telling 
on his health and family life. He re- 
quested a transfer to the day shift, but 
at the time there was no possible open- 
ing of equal status. We reluctantly sug- 
gested he might have to consider an- 
other job, but he expressed a strong 
desire to remain with Allen and de- 
cided to stick it out for a while. Then 
Sam became ill and used up his sick 
leave. Because of his past record the 
company extended his pay until his re- 
turn to work. 

Soon thereafter, desiring to develop 
an understudy for the production super- 
intendent, we set up a special six-week 
training program. Sam was one of two 
candidates selected by a screening com- 
mittee after careful consideration of all 
foremen who might be eligible. Since 
the foremen were greatly interested in 
who would be in line for such a promo- 
tion, the method of selection was thor- 
oughly explained at a regular meeting. 
It was understood that no immediate 
promotion would be made after the train- 
ing. The superintendent’s evaluation of 
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Sam’s performance concluded: “There 
is no reason to doubt Sam’s capabilities 
to perform as Assistant Superintendent. 
Has organizing ability. I believe he 
would represent his subordinates very 
well. He concentrates on the human 
elements more than the mechanical 
phases.” Following this experience Sam 
returned -to his department with a 


broader and more tolerant viewpoint. 


Essentials of an Effective Program 


From our 12 years of experience with 
the broad problem of supervisory de- 
velopment, we have concluded that the 
main ingredients of an effective pro- 
gram are: 

. Upper management support all the 
way. 
An organization based on clearly 
defined decentralized authority. 

. Adequate status, including salary, 
benefits and privileges. 

. Progressive, written policies and 
practices. 

. Cooperative staff services, includ- 
ing organization planning. 

. Two-way communication, 
vertical and lateral. 

. Opportunity to participate in de- 
cision-making. 

. Careful selection of managers. 

. Tailored training programs to 


meet both common and individual 
needs. 


both 


. Constant follow-up and appraisal 
on the job. 

These essentials might be epitomized 
by one phrase: a favorable management 
climate. This, in my opinion, is a pre- 
requisite to motivating supervisors to 
learn, change and develop in accord- 
ance with company objectives. Estab- 
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lishing such a climate will in itself 
eliminate many management problems 
and thereby render unnecessary some 
training programs. Since it is possible 
to teach only the person who wants to 
learn, cooperative attitudes must exist 
first. Training cannot function in a 
vacuum; the trainee is constantly as- 
sociated emotionally with his particular 
job and its conditions. Whether he 
uses the training will depend completely 
on how he feels toward his job, his 
his superior and his company. 

Furthermore, it must be remembered 
that a supervisor is learning contin- 
uously in several different ways that are 
quite apart from training programs: his 
superior’s example, individual contacts, 
routine meetings, actual performance of 
his job. It is estimated that these 
non-directive stimuli account for 80 per 
cent of what he absorbs. But what a 
supervisor learns either informally or 
by direction will never take root in his 
attitudes or show up in his daily ac- 
tivity if he is compelled to operate in 
an environment of insecurity, tension, 
pressure, by-passing, and uncooperative 
action. A superior who violates all the 
principles that the subordinate is sup- 
posed to follow can do the greatest dam- 
age, because he is closest to the indi- 
vidual. This is why training of the 
man who will do most of the training 
is so important. 

In this regard two basic facts should 
always be kept in mind. First, a man- 
ager’s problems are a mixture of the 
human and technical. It is impossible 
to separate the human aspects and deal 
with them apart from the work itself. 
Second, whenever management acts, it 
can perform the dual function of carry- 
ing out the thing to be done at the 
moment and doing so in a way that will 
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improve understanding and cooperation. 
To accomplish this requires equal ap- 
preciation for the importance of people 
and things. 


Results 


To evaluate a supervisory develop- 
ment program in its entirety is no 
easier than to measure any other aspect 
of personnel administration, where the 
basic elements are so intangible and the 
relation between cause and effect so com- 
plex. However crude, there are worth- 
while measures and guides: opinion sur- 
veys, personal observation, departmental 
data on production and personnel. For 
example, in the five-year period from 
1948-52 we had an average monthly 
turnover of only 1.6 per cent, an aver- 
age monthly absentee rate of 2.3 per 
cent, and 0.6 grievances per year per 
100 employees. Last year a detailed 


survey of supervisory attitudes helped 
us to find out what had been accom- 
plished and in what ways we could do 


better. Over the past decade we be- 
lieve most of our foremen have de- 
veloped into capable managers who 
maintain a high level of group output 
with minimum dissatisfaction. They 
have certainly become more articulate 
and self-assured. This improvement in 
management efficiency, together with 
major technological changes, has en- 
abled the company, with due allowance 
for price increases, to double its sales 
per employee and, despite doubled 
wages, to maintain the same ratio of 
labor expense to sales. 


The Job Ahead 


At the same time we are far from 
content. We realize that as we grow, 
our dependence upon the supervisor’s 
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leadership will increase and a_ better 
educated, higher-type individual will be 
needed. Our superintendents wish their 
foremen would stand on their own feet 
even more than they do, and the fore- 
men themselves still feel, as they prob- 
ably always will, like middlemen—half- 
way between employee and top manage- 
ment. We know supervisory develop- 
ment must be gradual, continuous 
and repetitive, adapted to meet chang- 
ing requirements and extended through- . 
out the organization. For instance, 
we have only recently started to pay 
serious attention to the training of of- 
fice supervisors and the broadening of 
middle management. We can do a far 
better job of individual appraisal and 
training, and we should establish a long- 
range plan for the replacement of key 
men who will retire in five or 10 years. 
In short, we have learned the lesson 
that only through the individual develop- 
ment of managers into real leaders can 
an organization obtain the best from its 
people. Management development is the 
means by which we pay as much atten- 
tion to, and show as much concern for, 
our human assets as we devote to our 
buildings and machines. In Lawrence 
Appley’s immortal statement: “The 
basic function of management is the 
development of people and not the di- 
rection of things.” 

In closing: you may be wondering 
what happened to Sam Harris. Well, 
two months ago he was promoted to 
assistant superintendent, and the setup 
man he had been bringing along re- 
placed him as foreman. And getting 
back on the regular hours of the day 
shift has done something else for Sam, 
since he tells me that he is now expect- 
ing a blessed event! 
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Apparently determined to integrate its foremen into the management organization, 
industry is now providing them with pay and benefits more commensurate with the 
job. This is one of the major conclusions that emerges from a recent survey of pay 


and personnel practices affecting foremen in 129 typical companies. The survey, 
which is reported here in detail, groups foremen into three general classifications for 
the purpose of making wage comparisons at various levels of responsibility, and 
also highlights differences in practices between large and small companies. 


THE TAFT-HARTLEY ACT, by specifically 
defining the job of the supervisor, has 
done much to help management progress 
toward its objective of making the fore- 
man an integral part of the executive 
team. The leaders of organized labor 
object to the Taft-Hartley law’s coverage 
of foremen, and it is easy to understand 
why. By relieving unions of their juris- 
diction over foremen, Congress settled 
by law a long-standing argument between 
industry and labor. It settled the argu- 
ment sensibly, for a foreman is an execu- 
tive and an executive cannot have two 
allegiances. 

The foreman must be counted as a 
part of management. Management policy 
for the past decade has been directed 
toward accomplishing this. But much 
still remains to be done. Despite the 
clear definition of foreman in both the 
Taft-Hartley Act and the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, many smaller companies 
still permit their supervisors to remain 
in a shadow land somewhere between 
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management and the rank-and-file em- 
ployee. In the average union represen- 
tation election there is usually consider- 
able argument between the company and 
the union over whether certain persons 
are foremen, and are, therefore, to be in- 
cluded in the bargaining unit. Fortunately, 
the lucid rules established by Taft-Hart- 
ley prevent much time from being wasted 
in discussions of this kind. 

Industry is making great strides toward 
establishing the foreman in his rightful 
place as a recognized member of man- 
agement. Yet, as recently as the early 
1940’s, foremen frequently complained 
that their earnings did not equal the pay 
of the men they supervised. Their com- 
plaints were justified, for those were the 
war years. Hourly-rated employees re- 
ceiving overtime often made more than 
their bosses, who were not always com- 
pensated for their extra effort. As a 
result, management was concerned about 


the difficulty of persuading competent 
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men to accept the responsibility of fore- 
manship. Hourly employees often de- 
clined promotions to supervisory jobs 
with the comment, “No, thanks! With 
overtime I make more now than I would 
as a foreman and I have no responsibility 
except for my job. Why should I take 
on extra headaches?” 

This situation was of such grave con- 
cern to management that various com- 
panies began to realize that unless they 
seriously reexamined their policies for 
foremen their entire managerial structure 
was likely to be undermined. Unions had 
set up foremen organizations, and were 
making progress with them. Thus even 
before the enactment of Taft-Hartley, 
alert companies began to correct the 
faults, both of omission and commission, 
in their supervisory personnel practices. 
Policy on foremen’s compensation par- 
ticularly needed overhauling. Much has 
been done in this direction since 1946. 


The AIC Foremen Survey 


The Associated Industries of Cleve- 
land, which represents more than 600 
manufacturers, each year conducts a sur- 
vey on foremen’s wages. Because of the 
diversity of Cleveland’s industries, the 
facts obtained in these annual studies 
are indicative of national trends. While 
the information presented here may not 
be entirely applicable to a_ particular 
company or to another industrial region, 
it still may be helpful as a guide. Many 
of the participating companies were large, 
multi-plant corporations, such as Gen- 
eral Motors, Ford, and General Electric, 
where policies, by and large, are uniform, 
regardless of locality. Moreover, master 
contracts signed by big companies and 
by unions have done much to wipe out 
sectional differences in employee com- 
pensation and_ personnel practices. 
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Though union contracts apply to hourly 
employees, they influence the employ- 
ment conditions of all personnel, irre- 
spective of function. 

The policies of a company toward its 
foremen depend to a large degree on its 
size, financial position, and experience. 
The larger the firm, the greater the prob- 
ability that foremen practices are well 
defined and consistently administered. 
Small companies still have difficulty in 
determining the status of their foremen. 
All too often the persons in their employ 
bearing the title of “foremen” are in 
reality “gang bosses” or “group leaders.” 
When companies are queried about their 
foreman practices, they often supply data 
on gang bosses, who are not foremen in 
the true sense of the word. In fact, the 
survey reveals that some companies have 
no “real” foremen, though they have 
filled the supervisory questionnaire with 
abundant detail, simply failing to dis- 
tinguish between a foreman, as described 
by the Taft-Hartley law, and a gang boss. 


Portrait of the Foreman 


The 1953 survey of foremen’s wages 
and the personnel practices affecting fore- 
men permits us to form a composite 
picture of the average supervisor, the 
wages he earns, and the policies that 
apply to him. The survey covered 129 


typical companies, employing 67,672 
hourly employees, or more than 30 per 
cent of the total manufacturing work 
force of the community. On the payrolls 
of the companies that participated are 
2,326 foremen, classified as Foremen A, 


B, or C. 
Vital Statistics on Foremen 


The typical foreman is between 35 and 
45 years old, is married, and has two 
or three children. He has been paying 
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for his home for five years, and he drives 
an automobile—probably a Ford, Ply- 
mouth, or Chevrolet. He earns $477.92 
a month, and has seen his income rise 
11.9 per cent during the past two years. 

The Time Clock. When the foreman 
comes to work in the morning, the odds 
are 60-40 that he does not punch a time 
clock. Usually the procedure he does 
follow depends on his classification and 
the size of the company for which he 
works. If it’s a small firm, very likely 
he “punches in” like everyone else. In 
plants where he is not required to “card 
in” at the time clock, it is probable that 
he does not report his own working time. 
Just 34 companies replied that they per- 
mit foremen to do this, compared with 
4A firms which said they do not. 

Policy Manuals. The chances are that 
the foreman has not been given a policy 
manual unless he is employed in a plant 
of more than 1,000 workers. Only 44 
companies said they issue policy man- 
uals; 85 said they do not. If there is a 
policy manual, it will usually be supple- 
mented continuously to keep it up to date. 

Management Meetings. The odds are 
better than 10 to 1 that the foreman will 
take part in periodic management meet- 
ings, regardless of the size of the firm. 
But only 18 managements of the 129 
responding said their foremen belong to 
a local foremen’s club. 

Distribution of Paychecks. The fore- 
man in a small plant may be called upon 
to distribute the paychecks of the em- 
ployees in his department. Chances are, 
however, that he will not be asked to do 
this. Fifty-eight companies reported that 
supervisors pass out the paychecks of 
workers, while 70 said this duty is taken 
care of by the payroll department. 

Pay Differential. Seventy-nine com- 
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panies asserted that they maintain a dif- 
ferential between foremen’s pay and the 
earnings of the highest hourly-rated 
employees in the department. The 58 
firms which said they do not maintain 
such a differential are, in the main, small 
firms whose policies for foremen are not 
well developed. Where the differential 
exists, it may run anywhere from 714 
per cent to 50 per cent, with the average 
at about 20 per cent. 

Merit Rating. The ability a foreman 
shows on his job will be reflected in his 
earnings; 117 companies reported that 
they periodically rate their supervisory 
employees on merit-——semi-annually or an- 
nually, as a rule. At small plants, the 
rating is very informal. 

Company Literature for Foremen. 
Whether or not company literature is 
supplied to foremen depends to some 
degree on the size of the company. Firms 
with 500 or more employees probably 
will issue some literature. Firms with 
more than 1,000 employees may even 
publish a management newsletter to keep 
foremen “in the know” on happenings 
in the company. . 

Foremen Training. Formal training 
courses to help the foreman on the job 
also depend upon the size of the com- 
pany. The big plant frequently goes all 
out, putting a training executive in charge 
of the training program and including in 
it courses in conference leadership tech- 
niques, lectures, discussion meetings, and 
supervisory indoctrination and economic 
education. Small plants rely upon on- 
the-job training and periodic foremen 
meetings. Colleges and high schools are 
beginning to play a more important role 
in the training programs of these small 
plants. The foreman can expect to re- 
ceive training in foremanship no matter 
where he works; but how formal the pro- 
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gram is usually depends on the size of the 
plant’s employment. 


Job Security. Will a foreman who has 
been promoted out of the bargaining unit 
but is later sent back to his old job be- 
cause of a recession and a cutback in 
employment, lose his seniority? Chances 
are that he will not lose it. During con- 
tract negotiations modern management is 
well aware of its responsibility for pro- 
tecting its foremen. In only 17 companies 
in the survey must a foreman who 
is returned to the bargaining unit 
lose his seniority. At 52 companies 
supervisors retain their length-of-ser- 
vice rights, and at all but three of 
these, supervisors not only retain their 
seniority, but accumulate it while they 
are supervisors. Furthermore, if they 
do not make out on the job, they will 
probably not be discharged—97 man- 
agements reported that they send such 


persons back to their old jobs or assign 


them to others. At only 26 companies 
does inability to do the new work lead 
to the foreman’s termination. 


Sick Leave and Insurance. At three 
companies out of five the foreman is 
covered by a special sick leave plan. Even 
at companies which have no formal pro- 
gram he is, in effect, carried on the pay- 
roll during all ordinary illnesses. But 
unless the company is a large one, no 
management insurance program is usually 
provided, as the plan for hourly workers 
usually covers everyone. Eighty firms 
have no special insurance for foremen, 
compared with 47 that do. The com- 
panies which provide special insurance 
are usually big ones. Their insurance 
programs for management personnel sup- 
plement regular insurance and are usually 
contributory. (Though 20 employers said 
that they furnish special insurance for 
supervisory personnel on a company-pay- 
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all basis.) The amount of insurance, 
usually tied to salary, ranges anywhere 
from $1,000 to $16,000 with the average 
between $3,000 and $5,000. 


Pensions. Pensions are also contingent 
upon company size. At large plants fore- 
men are almost certain to be covered 
by some retirement arrangement, but at 
small plants they may not be. Pension 
plans were reported by 57 manufac- 
turers; 72 reported they have none. On 
the average, the pension payment ranges 
from $100 to $200 a month. _Inci- 
dentally, many employers who reported 
that they have retirement arrangements 
provide one all-inclusive program, which 
is frequently modeled on the plan nego- 
tiated by UAW-CIO with General Motors 
and which, therefore, includes social 
security. 

Vacations. Foremen get vacations, to 
be sure. But at most companies—113 ot 
the 129 in the survey—there is no fore- 
man’s vacation plan as such. Thirteen 
plants said they give special vacation con- 
sideration to supervisors—that, in other 
words, they are more liberal. The usual 
plans reported are: one week extra for 
foremen; a three-week vacation for top 
foremen; two, three, or four weeks for 
foremen, depending on length of service. 

Overtime. Foremen are legally exempt 
from overtime. But if production is 
stepped up and they are asked to work 
long, extra hours, do they receive addi- 
tional compensation? The answer is a 
qualified “yes.” The foreman usually is 
paid for regularly scheduled overtime. 
Here is a typical plan: The company 
pays overtime for Saturday and Sunday 
only, and in four-hour blocks. Some 
plants have a sliding scale to figure fore- 
men’s overtime payments. For example, 
in one company, where the foremen are 
paid monthly, an hourly rate is estab- 
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lished for overtime. All foremen who 
earn up to $411 a month get paid 1.5 
times their hourly rate for overtime; 
those who earn between $412 and $441 
receive 1.4 times the rate, etc. Thus the 
overtime rate is reduced as salary goes up, 
until the supervisor who makes $520 or 
more a month earns straight time for 
overtime. As a matter of fact, under 
arrangements like this, a foreman in the 
top brackets—i.e., a department head— 
may receive no overtime at all, but may 
instead be rewarded by an executive 
bonus. However, if a foreman takes time 
off during the week, his overtime pay is 
usually not affected. 

The Bonus. Industry frequently in- 
stalls bonus arrangements as an addi- 
tional incentive for foremen. These 
plans are varied, ranging from a simple 
Christmas bonus to a profit-sharing plan. 
Among the programs noted in the recent 
foremen’s survey were: the efficiency and 
production bonus, the key-man bonus, 
the sales and profit-sharing bonus, the 
scrap bonus, and the shipping bonus. 
Large companies are much more likely 
than small ones to have a formal bonus 
plan. The survey showed that 98 of the 
129 companies have a bonus program of 
some sort. 

What are the advantages and disad- 
vantages of incentive bonus plans? To 
learn industry’s opinion, a number of 
firms were queried. Here’s what they 
reported: 


Advantages of Bonus Plans 
. Foremen are of greater help in increas- 
ing production of workers. 
. Foremen work more efficiently and more 
economically. 
. Management has a standard for judging 
the relative efficiency of foremen. 


Foremen are “on their toes” in trying 
to find ways to reduce cost. 


. Extent of inter-departmental cooperation 
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is revealed. If it is below par, the sit- 
uation can be corrected. 
Disadvantages of Bonus Plans 


. Foremen may get reputation of slave 
drivers in zeal to get production. 


. Foremen may hesitate to give deserved 
promotions for fear of losing good pro- 
duction workers and having to break in 
new men. 


. Foremen may get discouraged because of 
low earnings due to standards of the 
bonus plan. 


. The company may not consider many 
duties of foremen that have no direct 
relation to factors that govern the bonus 
plan. 


. The bonus may be related to peak pro- 
duction, so that varying business volume 
could, therefore, cause dissatisfaction 
among foremen. 


. The bonus may be put into effect to 
take the place of expected salary raises, 
and so win minimum enthusiasm. 


Weighing the advantages and disad- 
vantages, American manufacturers have 
found that the properly administered 
foreman’s bonus pays off. It’s an incen- 
tive, and “incentive” is the heart of free 
enterprise. As evidence of the support 
for bonus plans, about half of the super- 
visors covered by the survey are under 
an incentive program of some sort. 


Wage Rates for Foremen 


In 1951, the foreman earned, on an 
average, $426.97 a month. Today he 
makes $477.92 a month. His income 
has thus risen 11.9 per cent in two years. 
The hourly employee in the same area 
made $291.84, on the average, in 1951, 
not including premium pay or overtime. 
The figures on foreman salaries also do 
not include premium or overtime pay. 
Today the shop worker is paid $316.10 a 
month. Money-wise, his rates have in- 
creased 8.3 per cent (average straight- 
time). The percentage difference in the 
earnings of foremen over shop employees 
was 46.3 per cent in 1951. Today it is 
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51.2 per cent. The inclusion of Fore- 
man A earnings in this figure undoubt- 
edly accounts, to some extent, for the 
seemingly disproportionate increase in 
the relative incomes of supervisory peo- 
ple compared to plant workers. But also 
a very great factor is the real attention 
that management is currently paying to 
foremen. Obviously determined to in- 
tegrate its foremen into the executive 
organization, industry is now providing 
them with pay and benefits more com- 
mensurate with the job, as well as with 
the symbols of their responsibility. 


Foremen A. The survey’s nomencla- 
ture, “Foremen A,” is not altogether 
satisfactory. The position is as difficult 
to name as it is to define. In reality, a 
Foreman A is a department head; at 
smaller firms he may even be a plant 
manager. Some companies complain 
that they don’t think of their department 
heads or plant managers as foremen. 
They are probably right. Yet by explain- 
ing the requirements of the position en- 
compassed by the term Foreman A, the 
survey makes possible a comparison of 
standards between companies. 


The survey described the job of a 
Foreman A as follows: 


He supervises the manufacture of a 
highly diversified line of products, the per- 
formance of diversified services, or a major 
department. The operations or services per- 
formed under his supervision are usually 
diverse and complex. He may supervise 
men on more than one shift and in sev- 
eral different locations on each shift. The 
men earn widely divergent rates of pay. 

The foremen may solicit, interview, and 
hire workmen, and may be responsible for 
new men on the job. He initiates rate 
changes, promotions, transfers, and dis- 
ciplinary action subject to approval; he may 
have final authority on rate changes, pro- 
motions, transfers, layoffs, leaves of ab- 
sence, and disciplinary action. 

He receives general instructions concern- 
ing the work to be done and schedules the 
work, subject only to general delivery com- 
mitments; he may be authorized to pur- 
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chase equipment, material, and supplies. 
Generally he devises manufacturing pro- 
cedures and tooling. He is responsible for 
maintenance and repair of equipment, but 
the actual work may be done by others. He 
is responsible for controlling the quality of 
the product, for production records, shop 
attendance, “hours worked,” and other mis- 
cellaneous records. 

Usually, he has a clerk and one or more 
assistants; he may have a stenographer. He 
has office space and a desk equipped with 
a telephone; is paid on a weekly, semi- 
monthly, or monthly basis, receiving no 
overtime at any time; and he is not re- 
quired to ring a time clock. 


There are 563 men in the Foreman A 
category in the survey with salaries rang- 
ing from $314 to $850 a month. The 
average income of a Foreman A is 
$547.18 a month. In 1951, he earned 
$540.31 monthly. However, two years 
ago, management reported only 323 men 
in this classification. In other words, 
the number of persons who have been 
promoted during the past 24 months to 
the highest bracket of supervisory em- 
ployment has been very great. This 
is indicative of the expansion of industry 
and accounts for the fact that the aver- 
age earnings of Foreman A have risen 


so slightly. There are a lot more of 
“him.” 


Foremen B. Foremen B supervise the 
manufacture of a product or the perform- 
ance of a service which is repetitive but 
on which the operations are complex and 
diverse, or he supervises a minor depart- 
ment. Men under him work in one area 
and on one shift, but earn widely diver- 
gent rates of pay; in rare instances, he 
may supervise employees working in 
separated departments. The description 
of the Foreman B’s job contained in the 
survey was as follows: 


The Foreman B approves applicants soli- 
cited and interviewed by others; initiates 
action or rate changes, promotions, trans- 
fers, lay-offs, leaves of absences and dis- 
ciplinary matters; and may have final au- 
thority to discharge—though this authority 
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is limited to certain cases specified by estab- 
lished rules and precedents. He is respon- 
sible for production and miscellaneous rec- 
ords, such as records of tool breakage, sup- 
plies used, downtime, etc. 

He receives general instructions con- 
cerning work to be done, but normally as- 
signs work in accordance with fixed sched- 
ules. Generally he devises his own methods, 
procedures, and tooling or approves meth- 
ods, procedures, and tooling of others. He 
requisitions materials and supplies purchased 
in accordance with specifications and is con- 
sulted on such specifications when they are 
prepared by others. He is responsible for 
controlling the quality of the product. 

He has office space and a desk equipped 
with telephone; may have one or more as- 
sistants and possibly a clerk; is usually 
paid semi-monthly but may be paid on an 
hourly rate, receiving time and one-half for 
overtime; and is required to punch a time 


clock. 


The majority of industry’s foremen 
fall into this classification. The com- 


panies that participated in the 1953 sur- 
vey employ 1,223 men who qualify as 
Foremen B. Their average monthly pay 


is $467.27—sizeably larger than their 
1951 average of $438.84. The salary 


range for this category of supervisors is 
from $300 to $649 a month. 


Foremen C. Industry encounters its 
greatest classification difficulty with Fore- 
men C. As we have pointed out, many 
firms, especially small ones, apply the 
title of foreman to men who are actually 
gang bosses or group leaders. A gang 
boss, though a leader of a group, is at 
the same time one of the group. A Fore- 
man C is in the lowest rank of manage- 
ment, but he is still a part of manage- 
ment. Anyone who occupies a status in 
between management and the employees 
is not a foreman, no matter what he may 
be called. 

Here is how the survey described a 
Foreman C. 


He supervises the manufacture of a prod- 
uct or a service which is repetitious and 
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involves similar, simple operations; or he 
supervises a section of a department. 

He supervises employees working in one 
area on the same shift and receiving ap- 
proximately the same rate of pay. This 
foreman has nothing to do with hiring new 
employees but trains new workers on the 
job, using a training outline prepared by 
others. He has control over upgrading, pro- 
motions, transfers, rate changes, layoffs, and 
leaves of absence; disciplinary action is 
limited to referring such matters to higher 
authority with his recommendations. 

He receives complete specifications for 
work to be done (blueprints, standard prac- 
tice instruction, etc.) ; assigns work in ac- 
cordance with fixed schedules; and is fur- 
nished equipment, materials and supplies 
purchased by others in accordance with spe- 
cifications. 

He is responsible for equipment which is 
maintained and repaired others and is 
responsible for controlling the quality of the 
product. He has little or no responsibility 
for shop records, attendance records, etc. 
He has access to a telephone; may have a 
desk, but has usually no office space; may 
have an assistant; is usually paid an hourly 
rate, but may be paid semi-monthly, receiv- 
ing time and one-half for overtime; and is 
required to ring a time clock. 


Five hundred and forty foremen quali- 
fied as Foremen C in the study. Almost 
200 persons whom companies had re- 
ported in their questionnaires as Foremen 
C were eliminated because they did not 
qualify. Even so, some gang bosses 
probably managed to get into the survey. 

Foremen C in the area studied earn 
$429.83 a month, on an average, com- 
pared with $371.22 in 1951. These fig- 
ures, as in the other classifications of 
supervisors, are of course based on 
straight roonthly rates. Overtime is not 
included. The survey shows plainly that 
the earnings of the industry supervisor 
have more than kept pace with the wages 
of employees and that, moreover, manage- 
ment is paying increasing attention to 
constructive supervisory personnel poli- 
cies. While much remains to be done, 
we are moving in the right direction. 
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GENERAL 


How to Get an Idea Across. By Robert P. Cort. 
PERSONNEL, Vol. 28, No. 1. 20¢ 

Gettings things done through people means 

getting your ideas across to them first. Here is 

a presentation of the basic techniques for idea- 


communication, including a four-step method for 
“sending” an idea. 


Self-Analysis Quiz for Supervisors and Execu- 
tives. By Rexford Hersey. PERSONNEL, Vol. 
24, No. 6. 25¢ 
A test to review basic personnel and manage- 


ment functions. Designed to reveal weak spots 
and strong points. 


What’s Your Management 1.Q.? 
Ellis H. Woolley. 
No. 6. 20¢ 


A self-administered test to show where job 
knowledge needs strengthening, as well as where 
the testee is most proficient. 


Getting Along on the Job. By H. A. Bolz. 
PERSONNEL, Vol. 21, No. 5. 20¢ 


A commonsense guide to good work relations 
outlining precepts that can minimize or prevent 
friction in dealing with superiors or subordi- 
nates. Also outlines helpful rules for handling 
one’s self and one’s work. Recommended for all 
who supervise—and all who are supervised. 


Compiled by 
PERSONNEL, Vol. 23, 


The 10 Basic Principles of Sound Human Rela- 
tions. By E. H. van Delden. PErsonnet, 
Vol. 25, No.5. 20¢ 


A simple set of principles to help you create 
job enthusiasm among employees and make 
friends of union bargaining agents. These are 
the principles underlying all good human rela- 
tions. 


Management the Simple Way. By Lawrence A. 
Appley. Prrsonnet, Vol. 19, No. 4. 20¢ 


A plea for regaining simplicity in management 
concepts. Includes a 12-point checklist of basic 
principles. 


The Morale Function of the Executive. By 
LeRoy Kurtz. Personnet, Vol. 20, 
No. 4. 25¢ 


_ Outlines effective means of measuring execu- 
tive performance and developing progressive and 
enthusiastic leadership. 


Red Herrings, Mink Coats, and Management. 
By Robert D. Breth. THe MANAGEMENT 
Review, Vol. 41, No. 7. 20¢ 


A highly readable, colorfully illustrated bro- 
chure suitable for distribution to employees to 
provide them with a more balanced perspective of 
management and its functions. Helps clear up 
some of the popular semantic misconceptions 
surrounding the word “‘management.” 


SUPERVISION 


Ten Commandments of Safety for Supervisors. 
THE MANAGEMENT Review, Vol. 42, No. 
12. 25¢ 


Basic safet 
men, designe 
men into 
safely.”” 
9-by-12 


rules for supervisors and fore- 
to show them how to lead their 

“thinking safety” as well as “‘working 
Attractively printed in two colors in a 
inch format suitable for framing. 


Introducing a New Employee. By Fred G. 
Schmidt. Prrsonnet, Vol. 29, No. 1. 20¢ 


The employee's attitude toward a job—-hostile 
or cooperative—is frequently established during 
the first few days, or even hours. Here are some 
specific methods for conveying the right ‘‘first 
impression.” 


How to Talk to Joe Doakes (Civilian). By 


William Exton, Jr. 
No. 7. 20¢ 


Tells you how to create a “communications 
credit’ by maintaining a long record of sincere 
communication, so that employees will come to 
rely on your statements, instead of getting their 
“dope” from the “‘scuttlebutt.”’ Basel on experi- 
ences in the Armed Forces. 


PERSONNEL, Vol. 26, 
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Building a Democratic Work Group. By Leland 
P. Bradford and Ronald Lippitt. Person- 
NEL, Vol. 22, No. 3. 20¢ 
Examines reactions of work groups to specific 

types of supervision, and analyzes resulting dif- 
erences in group personalities. Offers a positive 
eight-point plan for encouraging employee par- 
ticipation. 

Building Employee Security. By Leland P. 
Bradford. Personnet, Vol. 22, No. 4. 
20¢ 
Discusses the factors generally underlying in- 


security, and its common symptoms. ows what 
supervisors can do to remedy them. 


Pattern for Improved Supervisory Leader- 
ship. By John M. Pfifiner. PERSONNEL, 
Vol. 24, No. 4. 20¢ 

Discusses the newly emerging pattern of super- 
visory leadership, under such topic headings as 


The Supervisor as Clinician,’ and “‘Are Leaders 
Born or Made?” 


Principles of Disciplining. By F. Alexander 
Magoun. Personnet, Vol. 22, No. 3. 20¢ 
Viewing disciplinary action as a _ training 

process rather than a punitive measure, a human 


relations expert shows how disciplining can be 
made most resultful. 


An Outline of the Supervisor’s Job. By John 
= Pfiffner. Personnet, Vol. 23, No. 3. 
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TRAINING GUIDES 


Training Understudies. By the Training and 
Safety Division, Cleveland Electric [lum- 
inating Company. Personnet, Vol. 28, 
No. 9. 20¢ 
A guide for supervisors, designed to teach them 


how to train subordinates to step into super- 
visory positions as substitutes or replacements. 


Training Foremen in Human Relations. By 
Robert A. Sutermeister. PERSONNEL, Vol 

20, No. 1. 20¢ 
A guide to teaching foremen the tested prin- 
ciples and underlying psychology of good super- 


vision and training them to lead—rather than 
boss—their men. 


Role Playing in Supervisory Training. By 
Leland P. Bradford and Ronald Lippitt. 
PersoNNeEL, Vol. 22, No. 6. 20¢ 
Shows how the dramatization of problems helps 
bridge the gap between theory and practice in 
supervisory training. Reports a typical role- 
playing training program, and discusses major 
aspects of the method. 


A Guide to Successful Conference Leadership. 
PERSONNEL, Vol. 28. 35¢ 


A digest of the famous manual prepared by 


: Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) for use in 
resents a pioneer attempt to define clearly hee qousen fn contevense lendietiio ot te © 
Training Center. Embodies the most universally 
accepted principles for the conduct of planned 
group discussions. 


Re 
the ocmente management job in all its ramifica- 


tions. Especially helpful to on directors 
and those responsible for developing foremen in 
their management functions. 





Engineers’ Starting Poy—it's Higher Than Ever 


ENGINEERING GRADUATES of New York University in 1953 started working at an 
average salary of $345 in 1953—a S-per-cent increase over 1952, according to a 
recent employment survey of the June graduating class of NYU's College of Engi- 
neering. 

Starting salaries in 1953 ranged from $270 to $412. This is a continuation of the 
upward trend in engineering salaries which has been evident ir each of the past 
seven years, with the exception of 1949.° Current starting salaries are up 52 per 
cent over 1947, when the average was $227. The highest average starting salaries 
($355) went to graduates in mechanical engineering and engineering physics. 

Nearly half (46 per cent) of NYU's engineering graduates were hired on the 
campus. A record number of companies took up campus recruiting in the competi- 
tion to attract men to their employ. 

Seventy-one per cent of last June’s graduates took jobs in private industry, while 
only 9 per cent of the students entered civil service jobs. More students went into 


full-time graduate study—15 per cent, as compared with 11 per cent in 1952 and 
the low of 3 per cent in 1951. 
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Cen Commandments of Safety 
FOR SUPERVISORS 


Y our job in management places you in a unique position of trust. For not only 
does the company rely on you, as the direct representative of management, to apply 
its policies wisely and fairly; also entrusted to you is the obligation to safeguard the 
well-being of the workers in your charge. No responsibility transcends this in im- 
portance. In this respect your job is akin to the “stewardship” of biblical days: 
As a supervisor, you are indeed your brother's keeper. 





On-the-job accidents represent a serious threat to the physical well-being of your 
men. Their prevention calls for your constant vigilance. Therefore, if you would 
guide your men safely through their daily work, be yourself guided by these precepts: 


eee 


1. You are a supervisor and thus, in a sense, have two families. Care for your people at 
work as you would care for your people at home. Be sure each of your men under- 
stands and accepts his personal responsibility for safety. 
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2. Know the rules of safety that apply to the work you supervise. Never let it be said 
that one of your men was injured because you were not aware of the precautions 
required on his job. : 


3. Anticipate the risks that may arise from changes in equipment or methods. Make use of 


the expert safety advice that is available to help you guard against such new hazards. 


4. Encourage your men to discuss with you the hazards of their work. No job should pro- 
ceed where a question of safety remains unanswered. When you are receptive to the 
ideas of your workers, you tap a source of first-hand knowledge that will help you 
prevent needless loss and suffering. 


5. Instruct your men to work safely, as you would guide and counsel your family at home 
—with persistence and patience. 


6. Follow up your instructions consistently. See to it that workers make use of the safe- 
guards provided them. If necessary, enforce safety rules by disciplinary action. Do not 
fail the company, which has sanctioned these rules—or your workers, who need them. 
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7. Set a good example. Demonstrate safety in your own work habits and personal conduct. 
Do not appear as a hypocrite in the eyes of your men. 


B. Investigate and analyze every accident—however slight—that befalls any of your men. 
Where minor injuries go unheeded, crippling accidents may later strike. 


3. Cooperate fully with those in the organization who are actively concerned with employee 
safety. Their dedicated purpose is to keep your men fully able and on the job and to 
cut down the heavy personal toll of accidents. 

10. Remember: Not only does accident prevention reduce human suffering and loss; from 
the practical viewpoint, it is no more than good business. Safety, therefore, is one of 
your prime obligations—to your company, your fellow managers, and your fellow man. 


By leading your men into “thinking safety” as well as working safely day by day, 


you will win their loyal support and cooperation. More than that, you will gain in 
personal stature. Good men do good work for a good leader. 
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—Cuar.ies P. Boviz 
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Copyright 1954, American Management Association 


Note: Copies of AMA’s “Ten Commandments of Safety,” suitable for framing (in two colors, size 
9” by 12”, on high-quality deckle-edge stock) may be obtained from the Association's headquarters at 
the following prices: single copy, 25¢; 2-24 copies, 18¢; 25-49 copies, 15¢; 50-99 copies, 12¢; 100- 
499 copies, 11¢; 500-999 copies, 10¢; 1,000 copies and over, 914¢. 


(Orders under $3.00 should be accompanied by remittances. Sales tax should be included in remittances 
for New York City orders.) 
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